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Persia and the Oil Concessions 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON 


Sir Arnold Wilson was acting Civil Commissioner and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf from 1918 to 192 


ERSIA has been ‘in the news’ lately." There 
have been questions in Parliament —and 
answers. The Persian Government has issued 
a statement, and the stockholders of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company in this country 
have received a circular from their directors, 
recounting the course of negotiations during 
- the past few years with the Persian Govern- 
_ment, which claims to annul the concession under which 
the company works (which has still thirty years to run). 


Before Oil Was Struck . 


Memories are short, and as one of the few men now 
| living who were present on the spot when the search for 
‘oil began in south-west Persia, who saw the first well 
come in and the whole organisation grow to maturity, 
‘T have been asked to tell you about it. I shall not deal 
‘with the matters covered by the company’s circular to 
: stockholders, nor with the political or legal aspects which 
:may, or may not, arise. Life has surprises for us all, 
‘even in Persia. When I was sent as a subaltern to south- 
‘west Persia in 1907, it was a land of nomads. No one 
ttravelled unarmed; wheeled vehicles had not been seen 
for a thousand years. It cost as much to take a ton of 
wheat a bundred miles on donkey-back as it costs today 
to send it from Winnipeg to London. Two bad harvests 
meant famine, and whole tribes would migrate to more 
favoured districts to sell their children in exchange for 
| bread, thus saving their own lives and those of their off- 
spring. Once oil was struck the scene began to change; 
the nomad was quick to learn how to handle a pick and a 
spade, then to move heavy machinery, and finally to drive 


,. 
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cars, to work lathes and to play his part in modern industry. 

The discovery of petroleum has not always benefited, 
though it has enriched, the undeveloped countries in 
which it generally occurs. Even the robust civilisation of 
the U.S.A. was menaced by the lawlessness prevalent in 
the mushroom settlements that arose on the oil fields. 
None of these disadvantages has accompanied the growth 
of the oil industry in Persia. From the very.outset, the 
company was resolved that its activities should not bring 
these dangers upon the social structure to which it was 
to make so large a contribution. As its pay-roll increased, 
from a few hundred to some 20,000 Persians, supervised 
by several hundred British experts, it created at its own 
expense the social institutions essential to steady growth, 
just as the London County Council has done at Becontree 
and Dagenham, and not less successfully. It built schools, 
and provided teachers not only of ‘the three R’s’ but of 
technical subjects. It provided housing for its employees 
with adequate water supply and sanitation; and sent 
young men, selected by the Persian Government, to 
English Universities where they could qualify themselves 
to play an honourable part in the scientific and industrial 
life of their own country. 


Health for the Workers 


Particular attention was paid from the very beginning 
to the humane arts of surgery and medicine, and no dis- 
tinction was drawn between the company’s employees 
and the public at large. To all who came to the hospital 
treatment was offered without payment, and it was indeed 


without price. In a semi-tropical mountainous country 


the life of a healthy man is sweet, but of sick, wounded, 
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or broken limbed men and women death exacts a terrible 


toll. Before the company’s doctors came. there was no 
medical men of any sort or kind within six weeks” journey, 
on horse, mule, or camel-back. For the sick and suffering 
there was no hope of relief but in death, and it was long 
in coming. Now there are large hospitals on the fields 
and at the Refinery, staffed by British doctors and nursing 
sisters, where some hundred and forty thousand fresh 
cases are treated every year. 


Transportation is Civilisation 
| When I first went to south-west Persia epidemics of 
plague and cholera were frequent. I have lived through 
two such visitations, and seen the dead carried out by the 
waiting survivors, and’ the dying expiring miserably on 
the brink of the very streams whence the living must 
draw their water. Those days are now past; the ideas of 
preventive medicine and sanitation introduced throughout 
its working areas by the company have been adopted in 
every large town in Persia. For the first time since the 
- Mongol invasions the population has begun to increase, 
and there is room in Persia for twice as many people as 
now live there. The influence of the oil fields is not con- 
fined to the corner of Persia in which they lie. The motor- 
car was foreshadowed, not inaccurately, by a Persian 
Poet nine hundred years ago: ; 
Then the Shah es eae 
Assembled all the master-smiths of Rum, — 
Who made a horse complete, of iron. ; 
They charged it with black naphtha and then ran it 
On wheels before the troops; — - oh 
The naphtha blazed, the enemy recoiled. ee 
_ The iron horse on wheels has in the last few years put 
to flight the spectre of famine in Persia. A network of 
motor roads covers the country and connects inland 
centres with the seaboard and ‘adjoining countries. The 


first essential is cheap fuel, and petrol is cheaper in Persia ~ 


than anywhere else in Asia. s ‘ 
I am far from claiming that the oil industry has accom- 


! The World and Ourselves 
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_ CZECHOSLOVAK friend said to me the other day, 
and with a good deal of truth, that in his country the 
individual is apt to be a pessimist and the State an 
optimist, whereas in Austria the State is gloomy while 
the people remain cheerful—and, Heaven knows, the Austrians 
do not seem to have very much to be cheerful about! — - 
There is a lot in Vienna today which seems to me very 
tragic. But when I say that, I am not thinking of the beggars, 
although, according to a recent newspaper article, the number 
taken to the police stations in Vienna alone has risen from 500 
in 1930 to 6,000 in 1932. I am thinking rather of the way in 
which this former great capital, with traditions of magnificence 
that can hardly have been exceeded even by Paris in its most 
glorious days before the Revolution, seems likely to dwindle 


im importance and to become merely the chief city in a little 


State. Before the War it had a population of well over 
2,000,000, in a country of some 53,000,000. It now has a popu- 
lation of about 1,840,000, in a country of only 6,250,000, and 
it is difficult to realise what this change means even when you 
come to Vienna, although perhaps little details help. The other 
evening, for example, I went to the Opera. In the old days the 
Opera House must have been one of the liveliest and most 
gorgeous buildings in the world. It was so dark when I arrived 
that at first I thought I must have made a mistake about the 
time. Then I saw other people trooping in through the dimly 
lit doors and I followed them. It was strangely moving to go 
round the foyers with them during the interval—moving 
because it made one realise the psychological importance of 
the pomp and circumstance of uniforms, decorations, 


before this constitutional regim2-came into force. 


king from Vienna 
By VERNON BARTLETT 


Mr. Bartlett continues his series of broadcasts from the chief European capitals - 


_ profess a good deal of contempt. ‘The Viennese still dress very 
- well, as far as they can afford to do so, but that qualification is all 
important; most of them cannot now afford it, and there is a 
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plished all this single-handed, but when the dust of 
conflict has subsided and sober-minded men come into 
their own, it will not be forgotten that the oil industry 
has contributed nearly eleven million pounds sterling to 
the revenues of the country in royalties, apart from a sum ~ 
at least three times as great in wages and in many other 
ways. Persia is, in consequence, one of the very few states 
in the world which has practically no public debt. Se 
much for the past, and for the part played in restoring 
to Persia some of its ancient glories by petroleum, in the. 
hands of the company with a liberal conception of its _ 
res ponsibilitiess:/ a oe aE ee wy 

What of the future? The Persian people are the in- 
heritors of the oldest and the most stable civilisation in 


‘Asia. Persia had a status and a reputation at Geneva 


enjoyed. by no other Asiatic power; she was indeed the — 
first Asiatic power to enter the unity of nations by 
entering into international agreements. She was the first — 
of the Asiatic nations to adopt-a parliamentary. system of 
government. I notice. that the Persian Government 
stressed the fact that the oil concessions were granted 
For without the protection afforded by the British — 
Legation in Tehran, in the troubled days of 1907, to the | 


‘Jeaders of the Constitutional party in Persia, they would 
have been executed by,the then Shah. And among those 


leaders the most prominent, and the most courageous, 
was none other than Saiyid Hasan Taqizadeh of Talriz, 


the present .Minister of Finance, who till recently repre- 


nothing in this constitutional point, and I know enough 
of Persians to feel confident that the arguments and the 


sented. Persia-at the Court of St. James. There is really 
’ 
remedies will eventually be lifted out of the fog of the 


present controversy, and further that, without abating 
what it considers to be its fair and just claims, the company 


will do all that it fairly and reasonably can to promote an 
honourable settlement. = ‘4 


diamonds, and all that sort of business, for which I generally 


depressing contrast between the civilians in the dull black suits 
of today and the officers in the magnificently varied uniforms 
of the old regime. This does not mean that I have suddenly 
become a militarist; but I have often thought that the League of 
Nations, for example, would meet with greater success if it 
had, at any rate, its own flag; and the audience in the Vienna’ 
Opera House made one realise to how great an extent the 
propaganda of the Monarchists in this part of the world must 
be helped by the drabness of the Republic. | 
The Opera was interesting for other reasons as well. The 
obvious poverty of so many of the people who went to it made 
an extraordinary contrast with the very high level of the pers 
formance itself. There was not, I suppose, much money availa 
able for the production, and the setting of ‘Aida’, the opera 
that I went to see, was first-used when King Edward VII 
visited the Opera House long years ago; but I doubt whether — 
the present standard of singing and general performance could. 
be equalled anywhere else in the world... 
Ever since the War people have been arguing whether th 
Austria of today can become self-supporting, and the answer, 
T imagine, is “No’, unless..Vienna, as I suggested just now, ig 
to lose a lot more of its population and to become a city mainly 
or merely of historical interest. And for. this we are all to 
blame. I will come in a moment to the mistakes the Austrians 
themselves have made, but do not let us forget the responsi< 
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bilities of the politicians at the Paris Peace Conference. T 
lopped off more of Austria than the talk about the rer 
determination of peoples justified them in doing, and then 
when the resulting political situation became too dangerous, 
they urged the financiers to lend a little more money to keep 
the Austrians quiet. That is not the way in which to reach a 
pe aes of a difficult problem. 

n these circumstances it is not very astonishing that the 
dwarf State of Austria has done less to help herself en other 
people would have liked. As someone put it to me the other 
day, the country went to sleep just after the death of the 

smperor Franz Joseph and has not yet woken up again. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the extent to which the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was held together by a feeling of 
personal loyalty to 
that tragic old man. 
Quite probably the 
whole structure 
would have collapsed 
soon after his death, 
even ifthere had been 
no World War to ac- 
celerate the process. 

* Just before I came 
along here tonight to 
broadcast, curiosity 
led me to open a 
Vienna Telephone 
Directory just at 
random and to note 
the number of names 
ee were not 
obviously German- 
‘Austrian. Except 
La in New York 
or Chicago, I have 
miever come across 
such a jumble of 
mationalities. And old 
[Franz Joseph used to 
mule over all these 
rpeople that have now 
ibecome independent, 
zand very jealous of 
itheir independence. 
‘Their Civil Servants 
were formerly mem- 
ers, -often among 
e best members, of 
e Civil Service of 
e Austro-Hun- 
rian Empire, and 


ames are 
elephone Book who 
erealsoin that Civil 
ervice in parts of 
e Empire that are 
ow foreign, and who 
ave been, or should have been, pensioned off in the financial 
nterests of the State. 

- That is a rather long-winded way of reminding you that 
here are thousands of former railway officials, Government 
servants, who are now, through no fault of their own, a heavy 
yurden on the national Budget. A country cannot suddenly 
ose seven-eighths of its territory and carry on.as though noth- 
g had happened, especially if a world economic crisis comes 
ilong to reinforce the political desire of its neighbours to be- 
come as nearly self-supporting as possible, in order to empha- 
iise their right to independence. 

Despite all attempts to encourage exports and to reduce im- 
norts, it looks as though the value of exports this year will hard- 
be more than half the value of imports. That leaves a very 
ge gap to be filled before the Budget can be balanced. ‘The 
visible imports, in the form of income from foreign invest- 
ents and from the tourist mace : great Seal ere 
‘urprisingly, Austria had a very good year for tourists, but it is 
Be aotice that the problem of the foreign debts is, relatively 
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Vienna’s rus in urbe—a canter in the Prater 
From ‘Das Osterreichische Lichtbild 1933’ (Heinz, Vienna) 
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speaking, much more serious here than it is even in Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, the present Government, one gathers, is 
absolutely determined that the country can and must pay her 
way instead of taking the easier but probably disastrous path of 
inflation and repudiation of the debts that have become such a 
tremendous burden with the world fall of prices. In the hope 
of making her pay her way the Government has instituted a 
very strict control of the amount of money you may take out of 
the country, with the result that it is now almost as difficult to 
travel in these parts of the world as it was immediately after the 
War. The danger of a flight of capital has virtually disappeared, 
so that there is a very strong demand that these frontier re- 
strictions should also disappear; but there they are for the time. 
being. When I came from Prague, for example, I found I could 
not register my lug- 
gage straight through 
to Vienna; I had to 
get out at the frontier 
and haveit re-labelled 
so that the Austrian 
railways could re- 
ceive their share of 
the payment without 
delay. 

However, that is 
more than enough 
about finance and 
such matters. Be- 
sides, worrying as 
these restrictions are, _ 
andinevitable though 
a much more com- 
plete collapse will be 
unless they are re- 
moved at the World 
Economic Confer- 
ence at the latest, I 
will not pretend that 
they occupy the at- 
tention of the 
Viennese nearly as 
much, for example, 
as the Anglo- 
Austrian Football 
Match. Yesterday 
afternoon I came 
across a large crowd 
of people in the 
street, and being 
curious and ajournal- 
ist, I went over tosee 
what it was all about. 
Itwas notan accident 
or an incipient revo- 
lution, but merely a 
group outside a wire- 
less shop listening in 
the cold to a running 
summary of the 
game. There must 
have been hundreds 
of similar groups dotted about the city, and the match is the 
only topic of conversation today. 


This morning, too, in a shop window I noticed neat little 
badges for sale with the inscription—rather typical in this 
country—‘Please don’t talk about the crisis’. Well, I will not 
any more, especially as I want now to refer to an experiment 
which some people firmly believe helps to solve the crisis and 
others equally firmly believe must make it worse. I mean the 
housing and other schemes carried out by the Socialist Muni- 
cipality of Vienna. Whenever you get more than a mile or so 
from the centre of the city, you come across these great blocks 
of new apartment houses, new kindergartens, new hospitals, 
new swimming pools and so on. I spent all yesterday afternoon 
visiting just a few of these institutions, and I came away 
bewildered even less by the 64,000 municipal dwellings that 
have already been built than by the electric laundries and the 
child welfare departments and all the other social work that 
goes with them. I am only going to give you one figure. Before 
the War eighty-four per cent. of a plot of land might be built 


Old Vienna: The Michaelerplatz 


From ‘Beethoven the Creator’, by Romain Rolland (Gollancz}  — 


over and only sixteen per cent. had to be left for light and Of course, there is another side to it all. The Socialist 
air. I believe that now only twenty-four per cent. of a plot | Municipality of Vienna has not carried its schemes through by ; 
ees may be built over; and you do not need much imagination to borrowing the money it needed from abroad, or very much of 
Be? realise what a difference in public health must result from that — it; it has got it by taxing the wealthier classes and in all sorts of 
; change. ingenious ways. For example, if you have more than one 


New Vienna: The Ring 
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_ Setvant your troubles with the tax collector begin. I read of 
one: family which in one year had to pay a £8,000 in 
_ Sefvants” taxes. But then, it had thirty-seven servants, which 
is rather More than most of us have got. At one time there 

_ Was an attempt to make the Dog Tax dependent upon the 
breed of dog, but that had to be given up because the tax 
collectors were overwhelmed by people who brought their 
: animals along with them to have their breed identified. I 
_ Would so much rather that a larger percentage of the taxes I 
- Pay at home went on welfare work of this kind that I do not 
get angry, as do many of my Viennese friends, about their 

_ Municipality. But I cannot help wishing that these experi- 
~ ments could be carried out in any other city except Vienna, 
because, Vienna makes one sentimental, and it is rather a 
Pleasant feeling once in a way. It is no doubt in the interests 
_of humanity that variety shows and dances should be taxed 

_ Six or. seven times as heavily as serious plays or operas, but 

_ Vienna was a city to which tourists came to amuse themselves 
and to forget their worries, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for them to do so. Of course, to this my Socialist 
| friends reply, quite rightly, that their opportunity happened 
- to come in Vienna and that they had to make the most of it. I 
almost wish that some enterprising English borough with no 

_ particular romantic tradition to keep up like Vienna has would 
' invite the Viennese municipality to take over its affairs. The 
_ English Borough would gain a great deal and I should be able 


_ to listen again to the harmless but characteristic café orches- ~ 


_ tras that have now been taxed out of existence. 
: Earlier in this talk I said that I would come in a minute or 
' two to the mistakes by which the Austrians themselves have 
_ contributed to their present difficulties. I am glad to see that 


_ I have not the time to do so. Foreigners who live here some-- 


times grumble that they cannot get things done, but I notice 


that they never dream of going to live elsewhere, and I confess 


_ that I do not see why they should. 
t 
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Inside one of Vienna’s many fine Churches 
From ‘Das Osterreichische Lichtbild 1933’ (Heinz, Vienna) 


Political Life and Thought in the Middle Ages 


By Professor EILEEN POWER 


HE name of the Middle Ages is given to the ten cen- 
turies which lie between the years 500 and 1500A.D., 
and some principle of selection is obviously necessary 
_ .@b. . in considering the political thought of such a long 
_ period. I intend, therefore, to deal only with those ideas which 
seem to me significant both for the medieval and for the 
_ modern mind. The Middle Ages produced a large number of 
political ideas, but some of them, like feudalism, no longer have 
any meaning for us, and others, like parliaments, though in- 
"vented by the Middle Ages, came to fruition only at a later 
period. Therefore I shall speak neither of feudalism nor of 
" parliaments. Instead I am going to talk about an idea which 
dominated the political thought of the medieval period and 
which still has considerable significance for the present day, 
the idea of the essential unity of western society. 


The Idea of Unity 
~ Tn its conception of the unity of mankind the Middle Ages 
“made no breach with antiquity, for the Roman Empire itself 
~ was the political expression of precisely that idea, and when the 
Empire broke up in the west, the idea was not lost but sim- 
ply transmuted into another form. At the beginning of the fifth 
century St. Augustine, with the world foundering about him, 
cried, ‘There is one commonwealth of all Christian men’, and 
~ gave the password to the future. Christendom took the place of 
the Roman Empire. It was able to do so because, as Professor 
‘Baynes pointed out, the Christian Church survived through 
“the turmoil of the invasions and by its universal organisation 


“gave: 


a concrete expression to the new unity. There were many 
‘kingdoms now, but there was one church and that church 
‘embraced the whole of society. The strength and reality of this 
idea of Christendom was never more strongly manifest than in 
the movement known as the Crusades. Many motives com- 


bined to cause them and they degenerated sadly in the course 
of time, but one thing is abundantly clear—they were the com- 
mon war of Christendom against the enemy of its faith; they - 
were the foreign policy, not of this or that kingdom, but of a 
universal unity. : 
- It is true that the political economic life of the Middle Ages 
was characterised by an extreme disruption and localism. But 
that very fact made men seek all the more avidly for some form | 
of unity into which it could be resolved. Moreover, there were 
other medieval conditions which made it comparatively easy 
for them to envisage that unity—much easier, indeed, than it is 
today. Their world was not our enormous world; it really was 
a small place, for America was still unknown and Asia hidden. 
Sharp and clear lay little Europe, as though picked out by a 
floodlight in the surrounding darkness, with the Mediterranean 
still what it had been for the Romans, the centre of the world. 
It was not so hard to think of that world as a unity, especially 
with the memory of Rome always with you like a heartache, re- 
minding you that once it had indeed been one. Again, it was 
natural to think of oneself as belonging not only to one’s town, 
or manor, or feudal state, but also to Christendom, because 
there were not then (as there are in our own day) powerful 
nation-states to exert a rival claim to allegiance. The dominant 
institutions of the Middle Ages were either very large hori- 
zontal classes, or very small local or functional groups. The 
horizontal division into classes was much more important than 
the vertical division into kingdoms. The feudal class of knights, 
the learned class of clerics and the working class of commons 
had a status-and a function in society which entirely overrode 
national boundaries and which (in the case of the first two) 
were often expressed in associations to which men of all nation- 
alities belonged, such as the orders of chivalry and the mon- 
astic orders. These great horizontal divisions were not incom- 
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patible with the idea:of unity, because they were themselves 
cross-sections of the whole of western society. "The dominant 
idea of Marxian economics today, that horizontal class divis- 
ions are more important than vertical national divisions, goes 
back to the medizval conception, but differs from it in regard- 
ing the classes as essentially opposed to each other in interests. 
This conclusion was never drawn in the orthodox thought of 
the Middle Ages (though frequent peasant revolts show that it 
was present in practice), because the doctrine of social relations 
taught by the Church was a functional one. Each class had its 
special function to perform, peculiar to itself but necessary to 
the whole, and there could be no rivalry between the functions 
of an organic unity. Similarly, the other type of association in 
which medieval men were bound, the small group—town or 
gild or manor or monastery—was perfectly compatible with 
the recognition of a universal group made up of the whole body 
of Christian men. The Middle Ages thought of society not as a 
‘community of individuals, but as a community of communi- 
ties. These small groups were too small to conflict with 
Christendom and fitted neatly into it, when it was conceived 
in this way. 

Finally it was possible to think of the mediaval world as a 
unity, because culturally it was one. It was not merely that the 
_ language of culture was everywhere the same, Latin for the 
_learned and Romance (as it was called) for the layman. It was 

not merely that a single ecclesiastical organisation formed, as 
itwere, theskeleton of society. 

It was that the Church had, 
from the very beginning, set. - 
itself to mould the intractable 

- stuff of human life into a kind 
of synthesis. It imposed not 
merely a unity of faith, but a 
unity of moral standard and 
a unity of intellectual know- 
ledge. It laid hands on. the 
fighting instincts of the 
knights, regulating them. by 
the Truce of God, transform- 

.. ing them by the Orders of 
Chivalry, and using them in 
the Crusades. It laid hands on 
the acquisitive instincts of the 
men of business and bound 
them by laws ofeconomic con- 
duct. It laid hands on the swift and inquisitive minds of the 
men of learning and with them built up a philosophical system 
in which the pagan learning was absorbed and transmuted into 
the Christian scheme. The career of the medizval student 
examplifies better than any other this remarkable unity of 
culture. The Middle Ages invented universities, just as they 
invented parliaments. But in those days a scholar could wander 
from Oxford to Paris, from Paris to Bologna and from Bologna 
to Prague, and everywhere find learning organised in one 
curriculum and taught in one language. 


The Holy Roman Empire ; 

Thus the conditions of medieval existence favoured the 
idea of a unity, which included and transcended all the diver- 
sity and localism of the new Europe. It was inevitable that the 


men of the Middle Ages (who were no less politically-minded | 


than the men of the ancient or the modern world) should seek 
to find a political expression for that unity. The Common- 
wealth of all Christian men must be formed into a single 
empire (again that heart-aching memory of Rome!). But since 
human life has two sides, spiritual and temporal, each side 
must be ditected by a special authority, the one by the Church 
and the other by the State. The two powers, however, are not 
separate. They are like the two halves of a single sphere, 
together forming a perfect whole. God Himself had delegated 
to two co-equal rulers, the Pope and the Emperor, the two 
swords of his authority,and together they ruled over Christen- 
dom. Such was the conception of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The historical origins of the institution go far back into the 
Dark Ages. You heard from Professor Baynes how a barbarian 
of genius, Charlemagne, built up a large realm for himself and 
then with a grandiose gesture restored the Roman Empire, 
with himself as ruler, and was crowned Emperor of the West 
by the Pope on Christmas Day, 800. Both Charlemagne and 
the Pope had much to gain by this step and historians have 
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never been.able to decide to which of them the initiative was. 
really due. Charles desired to link his claims to the immense 
prestige of the Roman Empire, but holiness was also part of 


his design; for he sought to take into his hands the fulness of 
spiritual and temporal power. The Pope, for his part, desired 
secular protection and identification with some larger political 
entity. The substance of neither claim could be realised in the 
Middle Ages, because the State was never strong enough to 
take the Church under its shelter and the Church was too strong 
to become a mere appendage of the State. But the notion of a 
single State survived the collapse of Charlemagne’s empire 


and. was revived again by his titular successor, Otto I- of 


Germany, in the middle of the tenth century. Henceforth there 
was always a Holy Roman Empire in the west, and the position 
of Emperor was held by the ruler of Germany. 
How the men of the Middle Ages conceived of the Holy 
Roman Empire is clear from their books: The Emperor was 
lord of the world, but only in a supramundane sense, because 
he was regarded as the steward of God. In the actual and feudal 
sense the soil of France and England belonged to their kings, 
just as in the actual and feudalsense the soil of Germany 
belonged to the Emperor, and often the real power of these 
kings was greater than his. But in the overworldly sense they 
recognised his superiority to all other rulers, a divinity hedged 
him round, and it was not until long after the end of the Middle 
Ages that any other sovereign ventured to use the title of 
: _. §Majesty.’ The functions of 
the Emperor as ruler of 
- Christendom were threefold, 
_ He was to typify the under- 
lying spiritual unity of a 
- disunited world. He was the 
ultimate. source from which 
flowed law and justice. Above 
all he was to preserve peace, 
that peace which Augustus 
Cesar had brought to the 
Roman Empire and which the 
Prince of Peace had willed for 
Christendom. The greatest of 
medieval poets, Dante, has 
also left the finest statement of 
the theory on which the Holy 
Roman Empire was based, and 
taf ‘ throughout his book rings the 
conviction that the world’s great need is for unity and peace 
and that only an Empire can secure them. 


“O race of men’, he cries, in words whose eloquence echoes undimmed 
through the ages, ‘O race of men, in what storms and losses, in what 
shipwrecks must thou needs be tossed, so long as, transformed into 


a beast of many heads, thou strivest after many things. ... Manisa 


kind of mean between corruptible and incorruptible things . . . 
wherefore (he) had need of a twofold directive power according to 
his twofold end, to wit the supreme pontiff, to lead the human race, 
in accordance with things revealed, to eternal life, and the emperor 
to direct the human race to temporal felicity in accordance with the 
teachings of philosophy. And since none or few . . . could reach this 
port, were not the waves of greed assuaged and the human race left 
free to rest in the tranquillity of peace, this is that mark on which 
he who has charge of the world and is called the Roman prince should 
chiefly fix his mind, to wit that on this threshing-floor of mortality 
life should be lived in freedom and in peace’. 


The ideal of the great Church and the great State, bound 
together by mutual obligations and supporting each other in a 
twofold unity, never had more than a partial reality. In practice 
the two partners to the union, the Pope and the Emperor, came 
into conflict and whole centuries are filled with their quarrels; 
the Holy Roman Empire brought not peace but a sword. It 
foundered over what had always been the great weakness in the 
whole conception, to wit, the difficulty of deciding the exact 
limits of spiritual and temporal spheres, which were always 
overlapping. The attempt to make this delimitation developed | 
into a struggle for mastery. In the end the Papacy won, and in 
the thirteenth century it brought to the dust the greatest of all 
the imperial dynasties, the house of Hohenstaufen. Even when 
Dante wrote, the Empire was no more than a name, and his 
book was (in Bryce’s famous phrase) an epitaph. But the Pope 
had won an empty victory; the Empire and the Papacy were so 
closely bound together in the médizval conception of universality 
that one could not fall without dragging down the other. The 
Papacy also declined from its high estate in the later- Middle 


Ages, at one time exiled from Rome, at another split between 
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_ The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, with the political authority (right) 
; Church Militant andthe Church 


_tival claimants. The Commonwealth of all Christian Men had 
failed in practice to find itself a political embodiment. 

But whatever the gulf between theory and- practice, and what- 
ever the friction between the two universal claims which had 
somehow to be fitted into the framework of a single organisation, 
the Holy Roman Empire, by the very vastness of the scale on 
which it was conceived and the intensity of the contradictions 
which it tried to resolve, did relieve in the minds of medizval 
men the extreme localism and disruption of their economic and 
political lives. Long after the end of the Middle Ages, when all 
the spirit had gone out of it, and when it was no more than a 
meaningless survival in a world of nation States, Voltaire said of 
it that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empwrre, and the 
epigram has stuck like a handful of mud. But of the Middle Ages, 
to which the Holy Roman Empire belonged, the epigram is not 
true. It was holy—for it strove to bring the State into a single 
coherent unity with the Church; it was Roman—for the memory 
of the Réman Empire gave it its force and the consecration of 
the Roman Church its sanctity; and it was an Empire, for it 
was the sole political expression of an entity which really existed 
—the Commonwealth of all Christian Men. 


The Modern World and Unity 


_ Thus by the end of the Middle Ages the Holy Roman Empire 
had shipwrecked. In its place there appeared the institution 
known. as the sovereign State. You will remember that one of 
the conditions which promoted the medieval conception of 
unity was the absence of any other political institution strong 
enough to make a rival claim. But the potentiality of such an 
institution had always existed in the shape of the different king- 
doms, which were one of the many different kinds of groupings 
then to be found. During the later Middle Ages these kingdoms 
gradually developed into powerful nation States, cemented by a 
growing sense of national patriotism. A new entity pushed up 
between the small local community and the great world empire 
to which all men belonged, and sent both flymg. By the end of 
‘the Middle Ages we are in a world of sovereign States, each of 
‘which regards itself as having the sole claim on the allegiance 

of its citizens and denies any limitation of its sovereignty by the 
. claims of a larger unity. The change was still further intensified 
‘by the religious Reformation, which rent the seamless garment 
(of the Church, and over half Europe set up national churches, 
: instead of the universal Church of Rome. The old cultural unity 
‘too was dying, for the vernacular languages had everywhere 
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by which it is supported—from the great fresco in Siena Cathedral, ‘The 


Triumphant’ (fourteenth century) 


triumphed, and while they added a richness to national culture, 
they were barriers to a common understanding. Even the 

. physical world had grown large and strange with the great dis- 
coveries, much harder to conceive as a-unity. So the modern 
world came to birth, a world of warring great states, in which 
that unity of the human race of which the Stoics had dreamed, 
which Rome had in part embodied and for which the Middle 
Ages had never ceased to strive, was contemptuously flung 
aside, to live on in the minds of a few dreamers from age to 
age, but to find no embodiment in political fact or in political 
theory. ; 

Yet was the modern world wise to turn its back so firmly on 
the Middle Ages? You may condemn the divergence of medieval 
theory and medieval practice, but was it a better solution to 
hurl away the reality of a brotherhood of man, together with its 
outworn expression in the Holy’ Roman Empire—in vulgar 
parlance, to empty out the baby with the bath water? For that 
is what the modern world did. No one will deny that the bath 
water was dirty; but no one will deny that the baby was real. 

Our problem today is still the problem which was shelved at 
the Renaissance, the problem of finding some form of political . 
unity which shall secure peace. The Great War had witnessed 
the logical outcome and the final shipwreck of the sovereign 
State; and today the League of Nations marks the first attempt 
of the modern world to take up that great and unsolved problem, 
to bring back the baby which was emptied away with the bath 
water. For our most urgent need is to find a modern expression 
for the medizval idea. It is only.a week or two ago that we 
were listening to Mr. Wells’ warning that the welding together 
of the world by transport and. by wireless will be a fatality if 
we do not seek professors of foresight to think out the implica- 
tions of our new unity. In this case the professor of foresight 
might do a great deal’worse than to consult the professors of 
history. Both our political. necessities and our. political ideas 
today are nearer to the necessities and ideas of the Middle Ages 
than they have been at any time since 1500. The particular 
medizval solution of the problem of unity is, of course, totally 
inapplicable to modern society and was a failure in their own. 
But at least they saw the problem, and we have been blind to it 
for over four hundred years. At least they made it the central 
theme of their political thought and refused to allow diversity 
and disunion to distract them from it. It is-for this reason that 
the political thought of the Middle Ages has its part to play in 
the making of the modern world. 
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ug hrough Christian Eyes 


HE Archbishop of York, in a letter to The Times 

on December 5, drew attention to the possibilities 

of the important series of talks on Religion which 

begin in the New Year, as providing a basis for 

group discussions. The course, which is entitled “God 
-and the World through Christian Eyes’, is to comprise 
twenty-five lectures which are to be broadcast on alternate 

Sundays from January 1 to December 17, 1933. The 

introductory address will be delivered by the Archbishop 

of Canterbury at a service to be relayed from Canterbury 


’ Cathedral on New Year’s Day. The series which follows 
- is divided into four courses of six lectures each. The first 


two of these present the Christian Faith in God, ‘a 


~ distinctive form of theism developed by the acceptance of 


Jesus Christ as God incarnate’. For instance, on January 
15, the Archbishop of York will discuss the question, 
‘What does Man know of God?’ Subsequently, the 
relations of God to the sciences, to the world of art, and 
to the problem of evil, will be dealt with by Professor 
J. Y. Simpson, Miss Maude Royden and Dr. N. P. 
Williams respectively. In the second course, the subject 
of which is ‘Christ’, are included addresses by Dean Inge 
on ‘Christ and Human Conduct’, by the Rev. F. R. Barry 
on ‘Can We Imitate Christ?’ and by other notable speakers. 
The third and fourth courses are to deal with the relevance 
of Christian faith in God to the world of today; the 
relationship of man to materialism, to morality, to civilisa- 
tion, to social order, and to the unseen world, are among 
the topics which fall within its scope. Finally, in the 


fourth course, Christianity is examined in its bearings 


upon other religions, upon the hope of immortality, upon 
nationalism and internationalism, and other fundamental 
issues familiar to us all. Sir Evelyn Wrench, the Dean of 
Rochester, Professor C. E. Raven, Father Martindale 
and Mr; Christopher Dawson area few of the distinguished 
speakers who will take part in these latter courses. 

An illustrated synopsis of the lectures has been 
published by the B.B.C. in booklet form under the same 
title as that of the series itself,;* and a glance through this 
booklet shows that the lectures have been planned as a 
contribution to adult education more important than 
anything of its kind that has yet found place at the micro- 
phone. It is obvious that the addresses will be exactly 
suited to the needs of those who are anxious to meet 
together and study all sides of the Christian religion under 
the guidance and stimulating influence of our leading 
religious thinkers and preachers. The Church Tutorial 
Class movement has existed. for some: years past in order 
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- to meet this kind of need and encourage the same kind of 


earnest discussion on religious topics which takes place in 


‘other adult classes on secular topics. But the talks on 


‘God and the World through Christian Eyes’ should 
appeal to a far wider circle than can hope to attend Church 
Tutorial Classes. ‘Sometimes’, wrote the Archbishop of 
York in his letter to The Times, ‘a loud speaker may be 
brought into church, and the talk be heard there by as 
many as wish; sometimes a group may meet elsewhere, and 


discuss the talk as soon as-it is finished; sometimes 


individuals will listen separately and meet for discussion 
at a later time. But it is greatly to be hoped that clergy 
will do their utmost to organise groups, acting as leaders 
themselves whenever possible, and to call the attention of 
their congregation both to the talks themselves and to the 
opportunity for group discussion which they afford’. 
The booklet which the B.B.C. has published is calcu- 
lated to provide the kind of help required for the forma- 
tion of such groups. It contains an introductory essay 
by Canon Leonard Hodgson on the ideal Christian 
life as it has found expression in the course of history and 
as it is relevant to the circumstances of to-day, In an 
appendix are added a useful list of books to read, and 
practical suggestions for making the best use of the 


lectures. Two possible methods of forming discussion — 
groups to follow the talks are outlined. Either new groups — 


may be formed for the special purpose of studying these 
lectures; or already existing organisations, such as Bible 
Classes, Mothers’ Union Branches, or Communicants’ 
Guilds may give the discussion of the lectures a place in 
their programmes. Of recent years most churches and 
chapels have built up circles of young men and women 


who meet together not only for religious exercises but_ 


also for purposes of recreation and mutual improvement. 


To all these circles the forthcoming addresses should — 
prove invaluable. Nor will the benefit be confined only to — 
laymen. ‘Any clergyman’, we are wisely reminded in 


the booklet, ‘who ‘“‘sits in” at a number of such discussions 


conducted by groups from among different sections of his 


congregation will surely grow in the knowledge of his 


people’s minds, and find his power of useful leadership — 


correspondingly increased’, 


= Week by Week 


OST of the forces which this summer contested the 

Battle of Waterloo Bridge in Lords, Commons and 

the press are now lining up again (with some former 

enemies as present allies and vice versa) for the 
Battle of Carlton Gardens. This latest encounter provides an 
even clearer issue than. the other, and as emphatically 
underlines London’s need for a plan. The Commissioners 
of Crown Lands have let No. 4 Carlton Gardens (which 
had been standing empty for 2} years) to-a firm of paint 
manufacturers. The lessees need a new building, and 
propose to raise it in Portland stone (the rest of the Gardens 
is in stucco) and to make it nearly 20 feet higher to the 
coping than its neighbours. The chief objection to this 
scheme is clear. Carlton Gardens and Carlton House Terrace 
are one of the few places where London looks consciously and 
deliberately handsome (there are plenty where the city can 
achieve a sudden beauty, by some happy trick of light or 
water or shadow, unplanned by any architect). The houses 
are solid enough to last another century, and are adaptable 
to modern needs, If any part of the capital is to be kept purely 
residential, surely this is it—so. why not leaye the whole site 


as it is? That is one line of criticism: but the M.P.s who have 


signed the memorial on the subject sent to the Prime Minister 


last week have not been-content to base their protest merely” 


on partiality for the status quo. They admit that the function 
of the Terrace and the Gardens as homes of the wealthy and 


important may be decreasing: that modern conditions may 


demand paint-shops and banks instead of dukes and million- 


aires and ambassadors, If the Crown Commissioners believe 
*God and the World through Christian Eyes. B.B.C, 4d, pia Paaey 
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this, they should have the courage of their convictions and 
tebuild the whole block to serve its new function—as well as 
Nash built what now stands to serve its particular function— 
with steel and glass for stucco and paint, all the way from 
Admiralty Arch to St. James’ Palace. But they seem in fact to 
have compromised miserably—proposing to destroy the unity 
of the present scheme without substituting a new unity. And it 
is dismal, and not at all consoling, to reflect that this unhappy 
‘compromise should be made only a few months after the pass- 
ing of an Act precisely intended to give to those who wish the 
opportunity either to preserve an area under their control, 
where it has considerable architectural value, or to plan it 
courageously for the future. 


* * * 
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What this year’s special Christmas Day programme is aiming 
at is to diffuse the local, personal, family Christmas feeling, as 
experienced in homes all up and down the Empire, literally 
“All the World Over’, as the programme is called. It will begin 
at 2 p.m: Greenwich Mean Time (and not 3 as announced in 
the press) with Big Ben, then two speakers will describe our 
Christmas over here—the shops shut, the streets empty, the 
annual armistice, the hush of a Christmas afternoon. Then 
woices from Cardiff, Belfast and Edinburgh will chime in, 
describing their Christmas Days. Then will come a chain of 
speakers stretching westward. From a liner in the Atlantic, 
from Halifax in Nova Scotia, from Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, from Wellington in New Zealand, 
from Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane, from a British ship 
in harbour at Port Said, from Capetown and from Gibraltar 
will come the voices describing their Christmas days. A circle 
will be put round the world, and tricks played with time. 
Christmas afternoon in London will become Christmas 
morning in Canada, then, at some point in the Pacific, it 
will suddenly leap into Boxing Day in Australasia, and once 
more turn into Christmas afternoon with the King’s speech 
from Sandringham that ends the programme. It will be possi- 
‘ble for all home and Empire listeners to hear this speech as, in 
addition to being broadcast from all B.B.C. home trans- 
mitters, it will be radiated by the British Empire Broadcasting 
Station on the Indian beam and on an omni-directional aerial, 
the wavelength of which will be so chosen as to provide the 
best chance of reception in most parts of the Empire not 
covered by the Indian beam. In addition, a blattnerphone 
record will be made at the time of the actual transmission, and 
this will be radiated during the subsequent African, West 
African, Canadian and Australasian programmes. Thus all 
Empire listeners will have the chance of hearing the King. 
* * * 


‘The great change which has occurred in this country since 
the school medical service was established’, says Sir George 
‘Newman in his Report for 1931 on The Health of the School 
Child*, ‘is the emergence of a health conscience’. Children in 
all schools are nowadays taught, in some form or other, the 
elements of personal hygiene and personal cleanliness. “Instruc- 
tion in the art and science of healthy living’, says the Report, 
‘is steadily gaining ground in elementary and secondary 
school’. . . . ‘There is a general consensus of opinion among 
educationists that the motive determining the training 
provided in. a modern Senior School should be directed 
towards preparing the pupil for life, fitting him, in regard to 
‘behaviour as well as knowledge, to make a proper response 'to 
‘the personal, social and industrial claims which life will make 
‘upon him’. It is emphasised that “the grouping of children for 
the education of their bodies should be as normal a part of the 
educational scheme as the grouping for intellectual training’; 
but it is emphasised, too, that co-operation is essential between 
school and home, and that it is as important to instruct the 
parent in health matters as it is to train the child. The School 
Medical Officer for West Suffolk says: ‘The essential procedure 
in any policy of improvement lies in the education of the 

ople in dietetic matters. Through lack of knowledge, 
children too frequently have their appetites satisfied with 
foodstuffs which have little nutritional value. I am perfectly 
satisfied that ignorance on the part of the mothers exerts the 
greatest influence in the causation of malnutrition. They fail, 
not because they lack interest, not because they are careless 
and slovenly, but simply because they know no better’, Much 
has been accomplished under the auspices of the National 
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Milk Publicity Council and in the provision of school meals, 
but without backing from the parents, the results of such work 
may lose greatly in effectiveness. The Report pronounces 
definitely in favour of avoiding operations for adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils, and where possible treating the patient by 
means of general hygiene, good diet and fresh air. ‘It is difficult 
to believe’, says one Medical Officer, ‘that there is justification 
for so widespread an attack upon a normal structure of the 
body’; and another questions whether a mistake has not been 
made in regarding the two operations as inseparable. 
* * x 


Considering that it was only last June that its Report was 
published, and only last July that the Government made 
provision for the setting up of a Cinematograph Fund, the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films seems to be 
making rapid progress towards the realisation of its objective— 
the setting up of a Film Institute in this country. The latest 
report issued by the Commission indicates that it has been 
engaged in framing a constitution and plan of operations for 
such an Institute, taking care at every stage to enter into 


consultation with all the interests concerned. Not only is the ~ 


Government being kept informed of the steps taken, but the 
officers of the Commission have held repeated. meetings with 
representatives of the cinema industry, both producers, 


exhibitors and renters. The discussions which have taken - 


place at these meetings have revealed no differences of opinion 
on principle. It was originally contemplated that the Film 
Institute might be established by Royal Charter ; but it now 
seems likely that more direct methods will be used, and that 


the Film Institute will be constituted by agreement between. 


the Commission and the film trade, with provision for equal 
representation in its government of public interests other than 
the educational and commercial. Probably a tripartite 
governing committee will be set up comprising nominees of 
the Commission and the principal cinema trade associations, 
together with distinguished persons connected neither with 
education nor the film industry who can represent public 
interests generally. This governing committee would proceed 
as soon as possible to set up a larger advisory council, to ensure 
that all the many organisations concerned with the cultural de- 
velopment of the film may play their part in the new experiment. 


* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: Animated speculation in 
Scotland’s musical circles, over the prospects of the newly- 
formed Edinburgh Society of Contemporary Music, has died 
down at the moment in anticipation of its first chamber 
concert, which is held on December 15, and which ought to 
give a pretty definite clue to the venture’s chances. The 
formation of this new society has been inspired by the success 
in Glasgow of the Active Society (‘for the propagation of 
contemporary music’), and has the same excellent purpose of 
providing a public hearing for modern work which normally 


does not easily reach the public concert platform. Obviously, 


enterprise of this sort has to reckon with risks which do not 
usually handicap the presentation of work by established 
composers. What justifies the risk, of course, is that no one 
can keep abreast of new ideas and new sensibilities in the arts 
without taking it. But adventure of this sort, in the nature of 
things, does not appeal to everyone. A contemporary music 


society is likely to find only a limited audience, and a limited _ 


audience is apt to mean limited finances. Hence the specula- 


‘tion about the prospects of the new Edinburgh enterprise, 


and the more or less breathless interest in the outcome of its 
first concert. Its guarantee of support is big enough to enable 
it to be launched on an experimental basis for one year, and in 
co-operation with the Glasgow Active Society it is going 
ahead with the essential feature of the whole scheme which 
consists in inviting composer-executants to give performances 
of their own works. Arnold Bax, who appears at the Edinburgh 
concert tomorrow, is in Glasgow with the Active Society 
to-night; and this system of co-operation between the two 
groups has already arranged for successive performances in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, later in the season, by Florent 
Schmitt and Paul Hindemith. And although it is rather early 
yet to wonder usefully if it can be continued next year, it will 
be strange if the intelligent scheme of sharing expenses be- 
tween the two societies is not a very practical foundation for 
something like a permanent institution. 


*H.M, Stationery Office, 2s. 6d. 
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How the Mind Works—X1 


Have Dreams a Meaning? : 


By the President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 


HOSE people who are interested only in material things 
are not likely to have much patience for the study of the 
very opposite. And what could be less material, less 
tangible, than dreams? So much so that one may well 
ask whether it is worth the trouble to study them at all. Would 
it not be better to dismiss them altogether, just. as many prac- 
tically minded people dismiss all kinds of what they would call 
spook-hunting? on ERs ‘ ; 

Here at the start we strike the first point of interest in con- 
nection with dreams. It is, I think, easy to observe that they 
produce two opposite responses in people. Some people have 
what they feel is a healthy contempt for dream-life; they never 
give it a thought, and, if asked their opinion,, would declare 
dreams to be mere non- i 
sense, the disordered 
‘product of a tired brain, 
as obviously meaningless 
‘as the wildest ravings of 
a lunatic. Perhaps this last 
analogy is worth pursu- 
ing. An eminent London 
physician once said to his 
colleagues, some fifty 
years ago, ‘Find out all 
about dreams, and you 
will then understand 
about insanity’. The col- 
leagues in question scorn- 
fully ignored the remark. 
‘They doubtless thought 
it ridiculous to talk about 
understanding suchmean- 
ingless things as dreams or 
the ravings of the insane. 
Such people are probably 
in- the majority. Others, 
however,experiencea half- 
repelled fascination for 
dreams. They are at times 
haunted by the thought of 


affected: throughout the 
day by a particularly vivid 
or emotional one, and they 
are moved by a vague 
sense of significance 
about them. They feel 
that dreams have some 
meaning, that they come 
from somewhere, that 
they could not be there at 
all without some reason, 
possibly even a purpose. 
With many people of this 
class their impressions 
degenerate into pure 
superstition. They attach 
quite arbitrary interpreta- 
tions to various types of 
dreams: they believe that 
they can foretell the future 
and they allow their daily 
conduct to be guided or 


or gamble from numbers or other hints from dreams, who will 
postpone journeys because of a certain dream, and so on. 
One cannot help wondering what is the essential difference 
between these two types of people, and perhaps also what it is 
about dreams that they should evoke opposite responses. At 
the present day I should imagine that most people have the 
former attitude, the scornful one, and it is noteworthy that this 
should be particularly true of scientists, including those who 
profess special knowledge of either the brain or the mind. The 
other type—certainly the more superstitious members—are apt 
to belong. to the less educated: section of the community. It 
was not always so. Three hundred years ago the vast majority 
of the population took the second view, namely, that dreams 
are significant and if we go still further back we reach a time 
‘when every single person took this view, and when, moreover, 
it could be said that the more highly educated: someone was, the 
greater was the attention he paid to dreams: in other words, 
the position in this matter was once the exact opposite of what 


The Prisoner’s Dream, by Schwind, in which the artist has realised the way in 
i My é Se ASI Se y 
which a dream arises out of a dominating situation 


Freud says of this: ‘It is a happy thought that the prisoner is to escape by the window, for it is 

through the window the ray of light has entered and roused him from sleep, The gnomes standing 

one above the other no doubt represent the successive positions he would have to assume in 

climbing up the window; and, if I am not mistaken and do not attribute too much intentional 

design to the artist, the features of the gnome at the top, who is filing the grating through (the very 
thing the prisoner himself would like to do) resemble the man’s own’ 


From ‘Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis’ by Freud (Allen & Unwin) 


we 


now prevails. It certainly looks as if we were wasting our time 
on such a topic when, the better educated people are the more 
do they. disdain it as worthless. And yet the matter.1s not so 


simple as this. Indeed, an interesting possibility opens up here. — 


It is not unthinkable that the attitude of scientists towards. 
dreams may proceed -not- from their science, but fron: more 
human sources. Let us keep our minds open if we can. It_ 
would not be the first time that science had gone astray in 
ignoring popular wisdom, and that is specially true in psychology. 


Wish Fulfilment _ ‘ ; 


’ 


In one sense dreams must, of course, have a meaning, that is, be 
capable of rational explanation, when we know enough about them. 
In this sense a shower of 
rain has a meaning. Butthe 
far more interesting ques- 
tion is whether dreams 
have a meaning in.a nar- 
rower sense. One © occa= 
sionally comes across 
dreams wherea meaning is 
unmistakable. For in- 
stance, it has often been 
observed in Polar expedi- 
tions that men undergoing 
extreme privation are very 
apt to dream they-are en= 
joying savoury meals in 
their favourite restaurant. 
And with childrenit is not 
rare to find that on the 
night after a disappoint- 
ment they dream they are © 
enjoying the very treat,cir- 
cus or what not, of which 
they have been deprived. 
Freud tells an amusing 
story of a little boy who 
had to carry a basket of 
strawberries as a birthday 
present to an old grand- 
father. That night the 
child was heard to mutter 
out of a dream, ‘eaten all 
the strawberries! His 
dream had put matters 
right. In both these cases 
itis hard toavoid inferring 
a connection between the 
day and the night éxperi- 
ences and to say, ‘Oh, 
yes; the poor things were 
making up in their 
imagination what was 
_denied them in reality’. 
If we come to this simple 
~.conclusion, however, we 


For, just think, we aré 
attributing to the mind 
during sleep an intelli- 
gent action with a definite 


: imagination for the 
purpose of allaying the pangs of disappointment, and we are 
attributing to dreams a definite function, that of soothing the 
pains encountered in real life. We are assuming that disturb- 
ing thoughts persist from the: waking state into sleep, ‘and 
that then during sleep some part of the mind remains active 
enough to deal with these thoughts by imagining the very 
opposite of them. According to this, the dream would be whisper- 
ing to the sleeping child, like a fairy godmother, ‘Sleep on and 
oP apes: Tr se not true that you aN been told you can’t go 
o the circus. No, no, you:are actually there, and just: 
gay and delightful it all is’. pee rerseektg Met Re 

But- softly!,Surely we are building very far-reaching and 
almost fantastic conclusions on a very slender basis. After all, 
dreams of this kind are yery exceptional. Just think of the far 
commoner mass of nonsense we dream, full of impossible, 
contradictory or meaningless ideas of which we ‘simply cannot 
make head or tail. Or think of nights broken by worrying and 
disturbing dreams, of the dreams of horror, disgust or terror 
which most of us have experienced one time or another, What 


are venturing a big step. _ 


aim, that of using the 
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(was our fairy godmother doing then? We felt more like being 
thag-ridden, as it used to be called. In the face of them our pretty 
little theory dissolves like mist. And yet, in spite of this, psycho- 
;analysis holds that this pretty little theory is true—not only for 
the rare dreams by which I illustrate it, but for every single 
dream that is ever dreamt. This must sound like midsummer 
‘madness, Surely it is the turn of psycho-analysts to be asked if 
itheir theories have any intelligible meaning, not whether dreams 
have. But perhaps there is method in their madness, 


‘The Guardian of Sleep’ | 


_ To begin with, I think we should all agree that dreamless sleep 
is the most refreshing, the most healthy, so that dreams must 
‘have something to do with whatever is disturbing one’s sleep. 
‘Sleep can, of course, be disturbed by bodily causes, such as pain 
jor noise, or by thoughts, worrying anxieties persisting from the 

day before. A very good sleeper can sleep through a good deal 
}Of disturbance without 
)dreaming. A poor sleeper 

‘Is apt to be half aware of 
,the trouble even. durinz- 
shis sleep. But why is it 
jthat sometimes he is aware 

of the trouble itself and at 
. other times he-dreams in- 

stead? That shows that the 
| dream isnotthe same thing 
jas the disturbing trouble 
: itself: more likely it is some 
| Sort of reaction to it. And 
jin simple cases it is easy 
_to see that it wards off the 
‘disturbance. I- remember 

‘inthe War that my patients 
“often failed to waken to 
ithe alarming barrage of 
‘our guns during an air 
raid, and would instead 
‘dream that they were list- 
ening to some harmless 
noise, the roaring ofa train 

or what not, so that they 
could go on sleeping. I 

have had several examples 
of tired sleepers who slept 
through the buzzing of an 

‘alarm clock and dreamt 
they were already in their 
office or lecture-room, a 

conyenient arrangement 

‘whereby they spared 
themselves the effort of 
‘getting up and the trouble 

of transporting themselves 

to work. Behind iy im- 
agi picture of being 

Boca at work in the office 

there evidently lies the 

wish that they were there 
already without having the 
bother to get up and 

actually go there. It is a 

recourse to fancy in which 

the wish is fulfilled. 

The modern theory of 
dreams, as of the unconscious altogether, we owe to Professor 
Freud of Vienna. I have already implied the essence of it in 
what I have just been saying. His theory is that dreams have 
a purpose or function: namely, to ward off anything that would 
disturb sleep. In fact, he calls the dream ‘the guardian of sleep’. 
It is true that we often have disturbing dreams, but, strictly speak- 
ing, what is disturbing us is not the dream itself, but thoughts 
and anxieties which the sleeping mind is trying to ward off by 
converting them into a harmless and pleasant dream. Often it 
is not able to do this, and sometimes we even wake up with 
‘unpleasant or terrifying emotions. This means that the disturb- 
ing thoughts have got the upper hand: the mind has not been 
able to turn them into a pleasant dream. There is no doubt 
that when we are awake, we have far more power of keeping 
‘under contro! any unpleasant thoughts, and we can often even 
banish them out of sight; that is to say, keep them in the un- 

onscious by ‘repression’. : 

3 Freud Boids hat the way in which the part of the sleeping 
mind which builds up dreams keeps disturbing thoughts at 
bay is a very simple one. It simply wishes that things were 
‘otherwise and then imagines that this wish is being fulfilled. 
He says that every dream. represents a wish-fufilment and 
nothing else. This is certainly the simplest way to deal with an 
unpleasant thought: the only pity is that it does not often work 
in real life. When one is harassed by unemployment one simply 
indulges in the fancy that one has a cushy and well-paid job, 
‘one full of promising prospects. A young man has no luck in 
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love. But in his imagination he woos a charming damsel! who i. 
: 3 
happy to respond. How delightful! There is an old saying, Tf 


_ Wishes were horses, beggars would ride’, and that is the pith of 
_ the whole matter. 


Thoughts in Disguise 


You will say, I am sure, ‘Yes, ‘that’s all very well, I can see 
the idea with a certain type of dream: for instance, when an 
Arctic explorer troubled by hunger dreams he is at the Ritz, 
or when.a- disappointed child dreams he is at the circus, and 
also perhaps in the warding-off dreams when disturbing noises 
are turned into something else. But this applies only to a very 
small number of dreams. What about the mass of dreams where 
all sorts of unpleasant things are happening and where we may 
even wake up with discomfort or terror? N othing could be more 
absurd than to apply this theory to such dreams, for both halves 
of it break down: our sleep is not being preserved, nor do the 

dreams bear any resem- 

blancetoany sort of wish- 
fulfilment’. ; 

Insaying this, however, 

- you have passed by one 

little word in the descrip- 


theory. He does not say 
that dreams are evidently 
wish-fulfilments. If this: 
were evident I should not 
waste your time by talking 
to you about it. What he 
says is that they repre- 
sent wish-fulfilments, and 
by that he implies that 
dreams, apart from the few 
simple ones I mentioned 
earlier, are not what they 
seem. They are disguises 
for other thoughts. A 
young woman dreamt that 
a giraffe was dancing in 
a circle: a cat came in the 
way, but hekicked it over. 
What utter nonsense! Why 
take notice of such an 
idiotic dream? I asked her, 
however, what thoughts 
the idea ofa giraffe brought 
to her mind. She an- 
swered: ‘It has a long 
neck. That reminds me of’ 
someone yery nice who 
has a long neck, but he 
is married and to such a 
cattish woman’. You ob- 
serve the ‘but’. Were it not 
for that the gentleman 
would be free to offer the 
dreamer a circle—that is, 
aring. The dream begins 
to have sense behind its 
nonsense (and it is sense 
that the young woman 
was rather loath to admit 
toherself, especially 
as it was connected with 
still further thoughts which she was decidedly unwilling to 
face). Let me give you another example. A lady dreamt she was 
driving in a trap with a certain man. The horse was a bay. They 
came to a level crossing and saw a warning notice with only the 
word ‘near’ on it. A train came dashing along. The, man tried 
to cross, but the horse refused and turned round just in time, 
thus saving them. The man recalled to her a cousin who had 
once proposed to her when they were out driving. The word 
‘near’ made her think of a ‘near relative’. She thought it wrong 
to marry a near relative, on account of the risk to the children, 
and for this reason had refused her cousin’s offer, although she 
was very fond of him. Her own name before marriage was Bay. 
The bay horse in the dream, who saves them from disaster, 
evidently stands for the dreamer herself, and the dream becomes 
full of meaning as soon as one recognises that little disguise. 
So. one thought, or image, may be the disguise for another 


one that is buried or kept out of the mind, as one says. Why 


should this simple notion arouse so much opposition? After all, 
we often use language for this purpose when we talk to other 
people: it happens every day in Parliament and at international 
conferences—to cite the most harmless of occasions. In fact, a 
cynic once said that the purpose of language was to conceal 
thought. We do this not only intentionally, but also unintention- 
ally. Anyone psychologically minded often finds it easy to read 
between: the lines of a letter, to infer from) what is written 
thoughts that are not written but which are concealed behind 
the actual words. But what we find surprising is the idea that, at 


tion I gave of Freud’s © 


: 
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times, for example during sleep, our own minds conjure up 
thoughts and images to disguise from ourselves other thoughts 
which are pushing forward but which some part of the mind 
does not want to know about. It certainly does sound uncanny, 
and yet there is really nothing easier to prove about dreams than 
that they are made up of thoughts that have been altered ‘or 
disguised. 


Tracing a Dream to its Source : 


A flood of questions presses forward at this point. What are th 
different ways in which the underlying thoughts get altered? 
Are there any regular rules about the alterations? What can be 
the reason for this complicated process, and what can the 
thoughts be that have to be so thoroughly disguised? Above all, 
why ever should one disguise such a pleasant idea as the imagin- 
ary fulfilment of a wish? I will try to give you, however briefly, 
some answer to these questions, but first you will like to know a 
little more about how one investigates dreams to get to these 


underlying thoughts. That is not very difficult, and you can 


try it yourselves. You divide a dream up into its various parts 
and apply to each part separately Freud’s method of free 
association about which I told you something in my first talk. 
That is to say, you concentrate on each part of the dream in its 
turn without doing any thinking and notice what ideas or 
memories come into your mind. Perhaps it is better to write 
them down. You then put your total results together and 
review them in the light of what you know about yourself. 

- There are well-defined ways in which the underlying thoughts 
get disguised. One is by simply fusing two ideas together into 
one. This sometimes happens with words or even names. 
Thus the name ‘Eastgate’ in a dream proved to be connected 
with two incidents, one of which took place at Eastbourne, the 
other at Margate, and the concealed thought referred to some- 
thing that the two incidents had in common. At other times the 
main aceent or emotion is shifted from the idea to which it 
really belongs on to a subordinate one, so that, for instance, the 
dreamer is terrified, not at the real source of danger, but at some 
unimportant detail. There are many other mechanisms, as they 
are called; for instance, the use of symbolism, or stock disguises, 
which makes the task of the interpreter easier when he knows 
how to recognise a symbol. 

» The underlying thoughts radiate from a central core which is 
always repressed: that is to say, it belongs to the unconscious 
region of the mind. This is, of course, not necessarily true of the 


Consider Y our Uerdict—IX 


Hardcash 


THE CASE:—Mr. Hardcash and Mr. Seaman were once both 
candidates for the Borough Treasurership of Halton Magna. 
From several applicants Mr. Hardcash was chosen. He became 
Borough Treasurer on January 1. On July 21 a large sum of 
money was stolen from the safe in his office. He at once reported 
the loss. Mr. Seaman twice, during conversation, said to Mr. 
Hardcash ‘Mr. Hardcash, you thief!’ Only the parrot of Mr. 
Seaman overheard what was said. In the course of a tea-party at 
the house of Mr. Seaman, which included the Mayoress and the 
fiancée of Mr. Hardcash—herself an heiress—the parrot audibly 
and distinctly said ‘Mr. Hardcash, you thief!’ Mr. Hardcash is 
jilted. He sues Mr. Seaman, 


COMMENTS:—After a number of trials all more or less of a 
serious nature, and most of them containing a big element of 
probability, we had last Saturday a case which was frankly 
farcical. The parrot is a bird of grave aspect and rare accomplish- 
ments. She has been the motif of a classic like Dudley and 
Gilderoy besides innumerable anecdotes, a large number of 
which are hardly printable. I once heard of a sea-captain who 
was wrecked with his parrot—but no: these things can only be 
conveyed orally. Yet counsel and the judge had an unsurpassed 
opportunity to blend the humorous with the mock-heroic. The 
judge alone accepted the gift. Counsel for the plaintiff based 
his case upon the assertion that ‘this repetition by the parrot’ of 


~ words used by the defendant ‘is just the same as if the defen- 


dant himself had spoken his thoughts aloud at the tea-party’. He 
then asked us, the jury, ‘What is the difference?’ Then counsel 
for the defendant used a device for which I have been looking. 
The advocate suggested how tedious the case has been to listen 
to and to conduct, and used words to this effect—‘You will be 
glad that this case is ending’. Yet if only this were a real case 
what a proud position it would hold among the leading cases in 
our law! Seaman’s counsel mentioned the other creatures whose 
wrongdoings have earned them a historic legal prominence and 
made two points which seem impossible to resist if the jury is 
expected to be serious. First, is it possible that Seaman could 
have taught his pet to utter distinctly the cacophonous farrago 
of sibilants and dentals represented by the words “Mr. Hardcash, 
you thief’? Her powers of speech must have been abnormal. 
And second, who would pay serious attention to the obiter dicta 


' disturbing- thought that originally gave rise 


aS 


the great peculiarity of dream construction which F; 


covered—and it was a very remarkable discovery—is that the 
mind deals with thoughts that tend to disturb sleep by a very 


roundabout method. It first forges associations to bring these 
“thoughts into connection with a repressed unconscious wish 


dating from childhood: it then imagines this wish as being 
fulfilled: and it then transforms the wish-fulfilment by the 
disguises of which I have just been speaking. This is an extra- 
ordinary procedure, but it has the fortunate advantage for the. 
psychologist of affording him access into the deepest layers of 
the mind and the most intimate wishes of the personality. Nothing 
can give so profound an insight into the foundation of a person’s 


character as to know what he dreams about. As Freud says, — 


dream interpretation is the royal road to the unconscious. No ~ 
wonder that this most intimate part of the mind has to be con- 


cealed and disguised, even during sleep. y 
Dreams are thus infantile wish-fulfilments. They are made up 
from the wishes that have unconsciously guided and influenced 
us most from our earliest childhood throughout life. They do 
not foretell the future, as used to be believed: though often enough 
they come true because our deepest wishes are always trying to 


come true, and they sometimes succeed, Then the old saying © 
comes true, that coming events cast their shadow before. But 


dreams teach us much more than things about the indi- 
vidual dreamer. For the deep wishes from’ which they spring 
are a most characteristic endowment of the whole human 
race, and contain broad hints about the early history and 
development of the human mind. Myths, legends, superstitions 
and other products of the imagination are constructed on the - 


F 


‘ 


same pattern and are easy to read when one is familiar with the — 


interpretation of dreams. 


You will find, if you try to study dreams seriously, that they” 


open up unexpectedly vast problems. But the gist of what I 


a 


have told you here can be put in a very short sentence. What — 


Freud discovered about dreams was that they mean just the 
same as our day dreams. Whether we dream by day or by night 


all we are really doing is wishing. How simple it all seems! — 


But to discover what this wishing really is in its most deeply- — 


buried sources—that is a very different matter. And the study 


of dreams led Freud to build up a whole new psychology, one — 
that is revolutionising all we previously believed aout Ourselves.» 


So we may well say of dreams that ‘the stone the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner’. 


vy. Seaman 


of a parrot? Was the Borough Treasurer’s fiancée quite mad— 
and if so an inconvenient person to marry—or was she merely 


ee for a face-saving excuse for severing her association with 


The judge was helpful as well as humorous. This class of 


slander, if in fact it be a slander, needs no proof of damage, as 
an act for which criminal proceedings would lie has been 
imputed. Did the defendant actually publish the words? That 
is to say, did he say them to some person other than to him of 
whom the slander was published? The judge cannot be contra 
dicted when he ruled that publication to a parrot, which only 
eccentrics would expect to understand the meaning of the 
words, is no publication at all. He then disposed of any possible 
comparison between the parrot and a gramophone record. The 


consequences of the deliberate making of an offensive gramo-~ 


phone record are certain. With the proper mechanical assistance 
it will repeat the original words. But that this remarkable bird 
should behave in this way after hearing by chance the words 
spoken but twice was incredibly unlikely. We are back to the 
old maxim which we have noticed more than once, that you can 
only be held responsible, as a reasonable individual, for the 
consequences that flow naturally from your conduct. The 
analogy of the gramophone record was an interesting excursion, 
as that would surely constitute libel, owing to its permanent 
character. Mr. A. P. Herbert has a particularly impressive 
Misleading Case’ upon that very point. The judge finally dealt 
with the legal responsibilities which we all have for any injury 
done to another for anything on our own land known to be 
dangerous. This principle is based upon’a case so famous that. 
perhaps it may be named. If any reader of* this commentary 
hears a couple of barrister friends referring in a heated argument 
to “‘Rylands and Fletcher’ he will appreciate that they. are 
referring, not to some common friends, but to the case which. 
established this principle. Damage has to be proved; and in the 
Present circumstances Hardcash has lost a wealthy wife. Of 
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Church and State in France 


eee. . By E. L: WOODWARD | 


* 


AST. week we discussed politics on the grand scale; the 
problem of the. security of the French Republic and the 
i= effect of this problem upon French political life. Before 

leaving the subject I should like to show how far- 
reaching were these effects upon the institutions of France. 
With this end in: view I cannot do better than outline the 
history of the relations between Church and. State in France. 
By ‘Church’ I mean the Roman Catholic Church. The Protestant 
and Jewish bodies ‘have flourished in modern France and 
trained many notable citizens, but as religious communities 
they have mot ‘in recent years come into collision with the 
government. Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth 
century -the Catholic Church lived on uneasy terms with the 
State. Under the Third Republic relations became more and 
more strained and were finally broken. At present ’the State 
does not in theory recognise the Catholic Church as a Church; it 
does not in theory recognise monastic vows; for some time it 
refused to allow the residence in France of members of religious 
orders living in a society (there were minor exceptions to this 
rule). The churches are the property of the communes in which 
they are built. The faithful are allowed to use them; they cannot 
touch the fabric, and the local authorities may refuse to repair 
the fabric even though the Catholics may offer to pay for any 


tépairs. Serious’ damage has been done and-is still’ being done - 


to the lesser monuments of France by neglect or carelessness 
on the part of the local authorities. 
poopsien Against the Church 
_ Thirty years ago the property of the religious-orders in 
france -was confiscated; the societies were dissolved; the 
tate payment to the Church was discontinued, and the oppor- 
tunities of religious education -were of set purpose limited 
and even destroyed, though the Church managed to get round 
seme of the restrictions. What-was the reason for this cam- 
paign of the State against the Church? It may be said at 
pee that the hostility between State and: Church in France 
s been due mainly to political causes, though it has not 
been without some non-political elements. Active and fanatical 
freethinkers have wanted to destroy what has appeared to 
them nothing more than organised superstition, and to free 
the younger generation from what, according to this free- 
thinking view, is nothing more than a bondage to false beliefs 
and submission to wrong ideals. The Catholics, on the other 
hand, feel it their conscientious duty, as far as possible, to 
=xtend their beliefs to others, and, in particular, to bring up the 
youngér generation in the Catholic faith. If two sets of people, 
strongly organised, and holding these opposite views, meet on 
the same ground, there is likely to be a conflict. Religious tolera- 
tion is a recent phenomenon in European societies, and, from 
the nature of the case, is of latest development in those countries 
where Gatholic orthodoxy has been longest enforced by secular 
authority. But the main cause of the differences between Church 
and State is a political cause, and can only be understood if one 
zoes back a little way in French history. The men of the French 
volution looked upon the Catholic clergy asa privileged body, 
mmmensely rich, and limiting to an upper class the benefit of 
tiches intended for pious or charitable works. These men of the 
cevolution saw in the Catholic Church a powerful association, 
tolerant of other beliefs, having its spear-point, as It were, 
m the religious orders, employing its authority against the 
»xinciples of the revolution. The revolutionaries took away the 
mands and wealth of the Church, broke with the Papacy, and, 
ndertaking a policy of real persecution, attempted to destroy 
he organisation of the Church. The efficacy of this plan was as 
loubtful as its morality. The weight of Catholic opinion was 


bn the side of the deposed monarchy. Napoleon found this deep 
ulf between the old France and the revolution unbridged when 
we obtained power. With his peculiar genius he enforced a 
Lettlement. This settlement was known as the Concordat. 


heased; the church bells rang again in the villages. ‘The bishops 
yere restored, but the church lands were not given back. ‘The 
ergy were paid by the State out of the funds of the State. 
a return for the re-establishment of the Church Napoleon 
xpected full obedience and loyalty. He controlled all. the 
igher appointments. The clergy acted as a superior police 
ce, upholding Napoleon’s edicts from the pulpit, and praying 
r him in the liturgy. The system rested upon mutual benefit. 
rer the Bourbons came back the Church felt more secure, 


- 
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-hrown on the side of the counter-revolution, that is to say, © 


and gave the royal house a more whole-hearted support. The 
kings in return identified themselves with Roman Catholicism. 
The Catholic hierarchy was filled with strong monarchists, 
The leaders of the Church were not gifted with much of the 
wisdom of this world. They backed the house of Bourbon, and 
they lost. Later in the century they backed the Second Empire; 
again they lost. The Empire fell; a Republic was proclaimed. 
A:republic had bitter associations for the Catholic clergy. Many 
of them, including the more influential, hoped for a royalist 
restoration. Twenty years after the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, Pope Leo XIII. recommended that Catholics should take 
part in public life. Even then the Pope’s action was disavowed 
by many royalists, who claimed that they did not owe obedience 
to the political judgments of the Papacy. 


Entry of the Church into Political Life 


Now consider the position. Many of the higher and lower 
clergy and the religious orders were supporting, more or less 
openly, those political parties which aimed at the overthrow 


of the Republic. The parish clergy were of least import- - 
ance: hardworking men, good men nearly all of them — 


(Renan, who left the church, said at the end of his life that 
he had never met a bad priest), they were scattered and 
engaged in routine work. The religious orders were a more 
serious problem. They were. rich; they received legacies and 
large donations. They directed the consciences of thousands 
of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, and they controlled a 
great deal of the secondary and much more of the primary 
education in France. Their members took vows of obedience 
to an authority which was not centred in France, and which 
was not even indirectly under French control. Some of 


their leaders did not scruple to enter into political agitation, - 


even to supply funds to parliamentary candidates. The re- 
ligious Press was no more fastidious, no less scurrilous in 
its attacks upon political opponents than the majority of 
secular newspapers. At the time of the Dreyfus agitation the 
violence of the religious Press was almost incredible. On the 
other side you have the Third Republic, always on the defen- 
sive. Its leaders felt that the position of republican institutions 
was insecure until all Frenchmen were brought up to believe 
in them, until there were no powerful organisations in the 
country working against the stability of the republican regime. 
Here was the Church; with its: bishops and priests paid by the 
State, its religious orders accumulating large sums of money, 
engaging in trade (the names of Benedictine and Chartreuse 
explain themselves!), a rich, compact, and very large society, 
aligned with the political enemies of the Republic inside 
France, and moulding the opinions of hundreds of thousands 
of French citizens. The result of this conflict of view can be 
guessed. From 1899 to 1905 the government engaged ona 
deliberate attempt to weaken the organisation and resources 
of the Catholic Church in France. Finally the Concordat was 
denounced, and the State subsidy withdrawn. After the denun- 
ciation of the Concordat the Catholics were invited to form 
associations on terms which were not easy to accept, and which 
were in fact refused at the order of the Papacy, rather to the 
dismay of many Catholic laymen. This anti-clerical campaign 
was carried out with great bitterness, and led to a good deal of 
minor persecution. In many parts of France the common man 
only escaped from the dictation of one body of religious zealots 
to fall under the dictatorial authority of an equally dogmatic 
and intolerant body of freethinkers. 


Relationships Today 


What is the position today? It. is now twenty-five years 
since the separation of Church and State in France. The 
Republic is no longer in any serious danger from the old 
royalist party. The relations between Church and State 
have improved. From the point of view of the Church the 
recruitment of the priesthood is difficult. The Church is poor; 
it has less opportunity of reaching the younger generation 
through the traditional methods of approach, though the 
Catholic schools are still widely attended. The growth of militant 


socialism has not been a gain to the Catholic Church. On the 


other hand, many of the governing class, not for the first time 
in French history, have begun to see in organised religion, 
which means in France the Catholic Church, an element of 
security against attacks from the left. Or again, they look at the 
Church as an anchor for a society which is drifting into a drab 
and acquisitive materialism without fine hopes or noble ideals. 
Above all, the War provided an occasion for reconciliation. 
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It was not merely that in hours of crisis many men found that 
after all they had not forgotten the old religion of France. The 
younger clergy were not exempt from military service. They 
acquitted themselves well. The older men were not less patriotic, 
and the cult of Joan of Arc has. proved a curious meeting- 
ground for French patriots who start from very different pre- 
suppositions. A’ few months ago you may have heard broadcast 
in England the prayers read by the Bishop of Arras,.in the 
presence of the President of the Republic, at the unveiling of 
the Somme war memorial. It is true that, as a French statesman 
once said.candidly, ‘anti-clericalism is not an article of export’; ~ 
but this meeting of the old and the new France, even under such 
circumstances, could not have taken place twenty-five years ago. 

Although this conflict between-Church and State in France 
has been long and severe, and has left far-reaching effects, I 
need not remind you again that a nation is not always thinking 
of the security of its fundamental institutions. The State touches 
Frenchmen, as it touches Englishmen, at a thousand and one 
points of their daily life. Frenchmen, like Englishmen, complain 
about the offhandedness of post-office clerks, the inefficiency of 
the police, the state of the roads, the clumsiness and red tape 
and unimaginative routine of government departments. French- 


- men, like Englishmen, spend a good deal of time in filling up 


forms. There is much that is alike in the vast and top-heavy 
organisation of all modern States. You cannot have millions of 
men living a complicated life over great areas of land without 
this elaborate organisation. The different countries of Europe 
have studied the organisation of their neighbours, and borrowed 
freely.. There is a certain family likeness about the administra- 
tion and bureaucracy of every State. Yet for all these likenesses _ 
the separate life of each State is still vigorous and well marked. 
The national character—so real and yet so difficult to define— 


_ gives'a distinctive colouring to the most banal details as well as 


to the general character of national administrations. The pens 


-and ink and blotting-paper are as distressing in French as in 
~ English post-offices, yet 


their badness ,is a different kind of 
badness. If we want to understand the character of the French 
administrative system, and to discover how and why it differs 
from our own, we must go back some way in history—at least 
as far as the execution of Charles I or the day on which James IT 
is said to have thrown the Great Seal into the river, and driven 
‘off in a carriage for Sheerness. Whereas in England the king . 
lost the battle against his well-born nobles and his well-liking 


merchants, in France the king won. The fruits of victory were 
-centralisation of power; these results survived the disappearance 


of monarchy at the time of the revolution of 1789. Their survival 
was due to two main reasons. One reason was mere force of 


habit. Men who are used to a certain type of organisation tend 


to form a habit of doing things in a particular way. The French- 
men who were faced with the task of reorganising France after 
the fall of the monarchy tried for a time to get clear of some of 
the evils of over-centralisation; but their own past, and the 
habits of their countrymen, were too much for them. People left 
things to authority because they were used to leaving them to 
authority. Officials waited for instruction from Paris because 
they were used to waiting for instruction from Paris. There was 
a village in France where the people pointed out to the local 
authority that the church steeple was in danger of falling down. 
The first official to whom they spoke wrote to his superior, who 
wrote to his superior, and so on, until at last someone wrote to 
Paris. The answer came back through the chain of authorities 
and officials; by the time it had reached the village the steeple 
had fallen down. 


Napoleon’s Administrative Reforms 


There is also a second reason for the survival of the habit of 
centralisation. The echo of Napoleon’s words of command can 
still be heard in France. Napoleon was as great a statesman as 
he was a soldier, and perhaps greater as an administrator than 
as a statesman. For Napoleon there was but one maxim of 
government; it is the duty of the ruler to govern. Napoleon 
found France in much the same state of anarchy and despair 
in which Lenin found Russia. The measure of Napoleon’s 
greatness may be taken from the fact that-within a few years of 
assuming power in France he had re-established the adminis- 
trative system of the country and made it work with such 
efficiency that he was able to lead his armies to the overthrow 
of the military power of Austria and Prussia. Napoleon’s con- 
tinental empire could not outlast its maker; but Napoleon’s 
administrative reforms, based as they were upon the traditions 
of France, have lasted with little change until today. Some of 
Napoleon’s work has been of world-wide influence. The code 
of Napoleon has been the model of the legislative system of 
countries as far away as South America. Although the despotic 
lines have been softened in course of time, the local government 
of France still bears the mark of Napoleon’s iron control. The 
system is strongly centralised. The country is divided into ninety 
departments, and the central government is represented in each 
department of France by a prefect, who is nominated by the 
President upon the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior. (There are also sub-prefects.) The prefect is not a 
specialist. He has not passed, or need not have passed, any of 


"meet the innumerable cases of conflict between the bureau- — 
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the examinations through which most of the higher officials _ 
‘enter the Civil service. Yet the prefect has control of the civil 
servants of his department. He may not-be deeply trained in __ 
law; but he is charged with the supervision of the magistrates, 
as well. as of the prisons of his department. He may have no 
professional knowledge of education; but he has the last word in 
the appointment of elementary school teachers and the promo- 
tion of secondary school teachers in State schools. He is not 
asked to know anything about civil engineering or architecture, ~ 
but his consent must be obtained before a private citizen Can 
build a house at the side of a public road. Of course he is helped ~ 
in the performance of these duties by experts and committees. 
In most cases he will only endorse their decisions; but he is. 


‘ none the less free to take his own line. The prefect keeps 4 . . 
- record, for political reasons, of all the officials of his department. ~~ 


Upon these records depends the promotion of scores of public © 
servants. Yet because the prefect is a political official, his own 
tenure of power is limited by political circumstances. The pre- - 
fect must hold views in harmony with those of the government » 
of the day. A change of ministry is generally accompanied by a - 
‘movement’ of prefects; a change in the general balance of - 


- political parties and groups is generally accompanied: by what a . 


French writer has called a.‘massacre of prefects’. Here you see ; 
another instance of the point which I made last week that the - 
government of the Third Republic is organised with a view to - 
the defence of the republican regime, and that this idea of . 
defence has survived the period of danger at least from the side - 
of the monarchists. oe 


Disadvantages of the Prefectorial System . 


From an English point of view the French system has_serious | 
drawbacks. In times of political stress the system of prefectorial 
supervision approaches dangerously near to a system of espion- _ 
age. The political character of his office gives the prefect an 
occasion to favour the supporters of one political party and to 
exercise considerable powers in an election. Moreover, the power. — 
of the prefect, ina country where minor government patronage 
includes the conferment of a privilege to sell tobacco, is looked- — 
at enviously by those who want to gain favour with the elec- 
torate. The Third Republic has put itself into the place of the © 
Emperor Napoleon. The benefits of centralisation, especially - 
under a system of quick ministerial changes, have been shared -_ 
out to a large extent among the deputies—that is to say, the= 
members of parliament. The control of patronage may therefore _ 
be used, not as it was used by Napoleon in the interest of 
efficiency, but in the interest of the deputy. Pressure may be 
put on the prefect directly or indirectly through the ministers. 

Furthermore the predominance of the bureaucracy in France, 
and the prestige and power of minor officials, has led tea multi- 
plication of offices. We know this tendency in England, though _ 
not to the same extent. We can see more clearly the difference 
between France and England in this respect if we look at the 
organisation of the French and English colonies. The English 
habit is to reproduce abroad the political ways of life of ourown 
country; the French habit is the same. We are accustomed to 
self-government; we are more comfortable when we think of our 
dominions as self-governing. We try to do most of our work © 
through the people themselves. We manage with as few English 
officials as possible. The French, when they think of their 
colonial organisation, think in terms of the more elaborate | 
regimentation. which is their mode of life in France. The result 
can be seen by a comparison. In French Cochin China there _ 
were in 1910 eighty-six high officials for an area which in British 
India would only have had fifteen similar officials. The French, * 
on an average, employ three times as many European officials — ; 

; 
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as the English. In French Indo-China there was in 1910 a 
French official to every 7,900 natives. I might add that in Dutch 
Java there was only one Dutch official to every 76,000 natives. 
I should like to mention to you yet another example of the ~ 
way in which the circumstances of French political life since the __ 
revolution of 1789 have affected the French legal system. Ina 
country where the central administration has played so import- 
ant a part in ordering the life of the private citizen, it is to be 
expected that a special system of justice would be evolved to 


cratic machine and the individual. Moreover, if we remember ~ 
that from the revolution of 1789 onwards every government of 
France has been on the defensive, we should expect that the 
governmental authority would be unwilling to allow its acts at: 
moments of crisis—acts against persons or property—to be — 
judged in the ordinary courts or by the ordinary codes of law 

It is particularly interesting to notice that since the Republic has a 
passed into an age of security, this machinery in the hands of the 
State which was used to defend the existing regime has been 
adapted more and more to defend the interest, that is to say, the © 
liberty, of the subject, against an all-powerful authority. From 
many points of. view our judicial system has a good deal to 
learn from this aspect of French justice, since in the opinion of 
many competent observers we have ourselves tended to develop 
the powers of the State against the individual without providing 
any corresponding safeguards of the liberty of-the subject 5 
against an all-powerful authority. = 
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A view of the trial of Warren Hastings before his peers in Westminster Hall. The position of Hastings is marked with a white cross 
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Warren Hastings—A G; reat cAdministrator 


By P. E. ROBERTS 


Recently a number of interesting centenaries have been celebrated by the B.B.C. at the microphone. We publish below talks which 
aark two of these centenaries,and also some pictures from the exhibition now open at the Victoria and Albert Museum in connection 
with the bi-centenary of Covent Garden 


ARREN HASTINGS was born at Churchill in 
Oxfordshire on December 6, 1732, and was edu- 
cated at -Westminster School. When he was 
eighteen, he went out to India as a writer— 
he name given to the lowest grade of the civil servants 
‘€ the East India Company. He rose through all the ranks 
if the service. till he became Governor of Bengal at the age 
Lf forty. He was especially appointed to that office to carry 
sut sweeping reforms, for he had shown himself loyal and 
Nean-handed in a period when many of his colleagues were 
iisloyal. and corrupt. In the first two years of his governor- 
Hip, 1772 to 1774, he largely reorganised the internal adminis- 
ration of Bengal. He was still engaged on this work, 
nd was planning even greater things, when Lord North’s Regu- 
ating Act altered the constitution of the East India Company. 
“his Act in one way gave Hastings greater freedom, for it granted 
iim-a certain superintending power over Madras and Bom- 
-ay; but in another way it hampered him severely, for it shackled 
‘im with a Council of four and a majority vote. Three of the 
Aouncillors were sent from England; they were chosen from out- 
iide‘the ranks of the Company’s civil service, and had already 
nade up their minds that Hastings was incapable and corrupt. 
“here followed a struggle, which must be unique in the history 
‘f political administration, ‘The Councillors were prejudiced, 
sonceited and wrong-headed; and it seems certain that the ablest 
<f them, Philip Francis, was determined, if he could, to drive 
Hastings out of India, and take his place. : ; 
‘They began by quarrelling with him over some minor point of 
eremonial in connection with their reception, and they went on 
attack his policy, both internal and external. Hastings met this 


attack coolly and bravely. He tried reason and persuasion. No 
one could ever say that he began the trouble. He was ready to 
make many concessions if they would only meet him halfway. 
But it was of no avail. They condemned the Rohilla War, which 
they found in operation when they arrived. Hastings, quite rea- 
sonably, asked them to be content with recording their dis- 
approval of it, and allow him to bring it to an end in his own way. 
But they insisted on interfering, and tried to gain all the profit 
they could from the war, and, at the same time, to censure the 
policy of it. Hastings lived through some terrible years. He was 
normally outvoted in the Council, for he had but one ally—the 
faithful Barwell, the only Councillor with real Indian experience. 
He was often forced to carry out policies to which he objected. 
And then, gradually, he once more got control, for two of the 
Councillors died, and Francis, his great enemy, left India in 
1780, after being wounded by Hastings in a duel. Other Coun- 
cillors came out to take their place, and though they did not 
always see eye to eye with him, they were much more easy to 
manage, and often supported him. 

Between 1775 and 1784 there were wars in western and 
southern India, begun by the Bombay government, who proved 
themselves aggressive in policy, but at the same time feeble in 
execution. There were defeats and disasters. Other States were 
dragged in, and in 1780, as Hastings himself tells us, he found 
himself confronted by a war ‘either actual or impending, in 
every quarter, and with every power of Hindustan’. In addition 
the French and. Dutch also attacked us. But he was at his 
greatest when he was fighting with his back to the wall. He took 
the conduct of military matters out of the hands of Bombay and 
Madras. He sent his officers westward and, southward from 
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Bengal across India, through hitherto unknown country. Some 
gallant feats of arms were performed, and, by brilliant diplo- 
macy, Hastings broke up the confederacy opposed to him. ; 
By 1784 the fighting was all over, and the dominions of the 
Company remained intact. But the campaigns had been expen- 
sive, and to obtain supplies Hastings had been driven, or thought 
he had been driven, to levy exactions on Chait Singh, the ruler 
of Benares, and on the Begums, or Princesses of Oudh. These 
transactions have, rightly or wrongly, to some extent tarnished 
his reputation. Fortunately, I need not here enter upon these 
old controversies. Many modern writers, whose authority is 
worthy of all respect, consider that he was quite justified in all 
he did. I think myself, that, though many ex- 
cuses can be found for him, he showed in 
‘these cases a harshness and want of sympathy 
which was, incidentally, very unlike him, for 
he was normally one of the kindest of men. 
The truth is that, in the natural reaction from 
the frenzied rhetoric of Burke, the priggish 
strictures of the historian, James Mill, and the 
fatally vivid and eloquent onslaught of Lord 
Macaulay, the pendulum has now swung—at 
least so it seems to me—a little too far in the 
other direction. Hastings was no more fault- 
less than any other man, and I think that, 
after the almost inhuman persecution to which 
he had been subjected by Francis, it was not 
surprising if his apprehension of the finer 
differences between right and wrong in politi- 
cal matters had got, so to speak, a little 
blurred, and if he did a few things in his 
desperate peril which in quieter times we. 
should condemn. Hastings, in short, was not 
a stained-glass window saint, but a very great 
and very human figure, and all the more 
attractive to me, personally, because he had 
normal human passions and some very human 
’ personal foibles. In any case everything he did 
was done, not for himself, but for the main- 
tenance and* development of England’s. do- 
minion in India—a cause to which he was 
pasionetcly devoted. A truer patriot never 
lived, 
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forward the two men worked well together, and learned to 
appreciate one another. So, too, in his reform work in Bengal, 


He laid down his office, and came home in _Zoffany’s painting of Warren Hastings and his wife: Hastings House in the background 


1785, and was.impeached by the most brilliant 

Parliamentary orators in England. He was 

finally acquitted in 1795, after a trial of seven years, but all 
his savings had gone in legal expenses and he was financially 
ruined. The East India Company came generously to his assist- 
ance, and he retired to Daylesford—the ancestral home which 
he had recovered from the hands of strangers, to live out 
the remaining twenty-three years of his strenuous life in peace- 
ful retirement and in the society of a little circle of adoring 
friends. Whatever else Hastings. was, he was a good companion, 
loyal, affectionate, generous and true, and those who knew him 


Gillray’s cartoon of ‘The Political Banditti assailing the Saviour of 
India’. Pitt, Burke and Fox attack Hastings with the weapons of 
calumny and spite 


well almost idolised him. Among his friends were Indians as well 
as Europeans, for he had a peculiar understanding of the Indian 
character, and the man whom Burke called a tyrant and an op~ 
pressor was honoured by many men of Indian birth as their 
protector and champion. 

When we consider his whole career, I think we can see that he 
possessed three great characteristics, a sweet reasonableness, a 
superhuman patience, and a magnificent courage. Hastings was 
the last man in the world who deserved to be the object of the 


From ‘British Government in India’, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston (Casse!l) 


Hastings showed that he had all the qualities of a great adminis-— 
trator. He was fertile in resources, persuasive in winning consent, 7 
tireless in meeting criticisms and objections. ; 
Secondly, as I have said, he possessed a superhuman patience 
and fcrtitude. No ordinary man could have lived through those 
years of ceaseless struggles and vindictive personal abuse. — 
Hastings continued to write his lucid and admirable state-papers, — 
while the storm raged around him. He found time to patronise ~ 
Indian learning; to send exploring expeditions to Tibet, and to 7 
correspond with Dr. Johnson. “Ch 
Closely allied with his patience was his splendid courage. 7 
He never lost heart or gave up hope. If all the world had con- 
demned him, he would still have proudly believed in his own _ 
integrity. He faced his. accusers ‘at the impeachment with the — 
same dauntless spirit with which he had confronted his enemies 
in Calcutta. The trial lasted seven years, and all that time he 
was held up to obloquy as a monster of iniquity. How many 
men could have endured the strain and not been utterly 
shattered? Hastings remained not only unbroken, but cool and 
disdainful. I am sure that the reason why Burke displayed such | 
ungovernable fury at the trial was that the scornful, almost — 
defiant figure of Hastings at the bar made him beside himself _ 
with rage. Sir Alfred Lyall, whose Life of Hastings is an sodted 
antidote to the fascinating but misleading pages of Macaulay, _ 
says that he had the faculty of looking through and beyond the ; 
passing clouds of adverse circumstances and accidental failure; 
by which men are so easily blinded and dispirited, and of fixing 
his eyes steadily on the main chances and essential conditions of 
success. So long as he could keep the vessel’s head straight on 
the point to which he had set her, neither waves, nor winds 
nor.a mutiny on board could wrench the helm from his straining 
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hands. 

I have always thought that that was very finely ut, i 
seems to me a true picture of this patient, steadfast indoeaeel 
man, Like other men he made some mistakes, and had some 
faults, but he freely lavished his pre-eminent powers in the 
service of his country, and he stands forth as perhaps: the. 
greatest, and certainly the most interesting of all the great 
men who have represented England in the East. © ~ a 


The Favil Press (152 Church Street, W.8) has issued a set 

Christmas cards, taking the.form of bot atiiee aa Tid 
cuts in colour by Ursula Birnstingl, printed on British papers ; 
The subjects include harlequinade, wassail; mumming, hunt 
ing and outdoor scenes, also a view of Frost Fair on the Thames 
in 1798. The cards are priced at 6d. each, including an enyelope 
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Po Iw. » Hundred Years of Covent Garden 
4 On Decéinber Fy LIK John Rich opened Covent Gavin Theatre as a 


in 1792, and other fires occurred in 1808 and 1856, resulting in the building of the present house. The bt-centenary is now celebrated 
3 at the Victoria and Albert Museum by an exhibition from the Gabrielle Enthoven collection of playbills and other materials 
illustrating the history of the theatre, from which we reproduce a selection herewith 
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rival to Drury Lane. The original theatre was burned down 
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Bill advertising ‘The Babes in the Wood’ Pantomime in 1867 Playbill for ‘The Way of the World’ performed December 23, 1755 
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Jean de Reszke as Mephistopheles in ‘Faust’, “May, 1884 ww 


Miss Shirreff as Amilie in “The Love Test’, December 25.1837 
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Ro the Victorious’. ©, 
ee 4 ull remember the pride ‘with: whicl Be Tye 
Dalgetty addressed these words to Lord Mente ire ees 
ene s se words to Lord Menteith. It isa lucky 
chance. that has ensured ‘for us Scots the reminder of the clo: 
the indissoluble association Which exists between our n cs 
and the people of that. other northern kingdom Straden. We 
cannot forget that in ‘the person of the greatest ‘Swedish king 
Seen rae north, we Scots have a common 
10e—~4 Ost say a Common I6 —wi ; 
For there: is. the rentinders ively koe = ba ae i 
coming from the lips of on> ~ juaeegessc« 
of the raciest-creations of our ~ f& 
ereatcat novelist. og 
__ Just, over a month ago the ~ 
Swedes ‘conimemorated> the ~ 
tercentenary of the death of | 
Gustavus Adolphus. They ~ 
invited delegates’ from our ~ 
premier regiment of foot, the ~ 
Royal Scots, the’ direct. de- 
eae one of the Scot= 
tish regiments that fought with 
the Swedish king in on of 
the most critical battles in 
Europe’s history. It was only 
just, We, too, have a share in ~~ 
this tercentenary. If you go. ~ 
up .to our National’ War ~ 
Memorial “you, will find. the 
Swedish arms emblazoned’on —_. 
the wall. Itisanothermemorial _ 
of the days when “Scottish ~ 
regiments had a place of their 
own.on the great stage-of 
Europe. - sebaass 
_ ‘Ah’, it will be said, ‘Scot- 
tish soldiers of fortune. Mer- 
\cenaries’. 

-True, yet not quite all the 
truth. There was more than 
pay in it. We, as a nation, 
‘had relations with the Baltic 
and the Scandinavian coun- 
‘tries which extended over long 
‘centuries. They were based 
‘on trading and on emigration. 
‘There is a district in Finland 
called Perna. About sixty years 
‘before Bannockburn there was 
sa Scot named Tait who won 
‘that district in heathen Fin- 
Mand for Christendom and the = 
‘Swedish crown. He came from Pirn, near Innerleithen, and he 
mamed his conquest after his birthplace. He was the founder of 
the noble family of Sterncreutz. There is-nothing noteworthy 
in that. I suppose that about one-fifth of the Swedish nobility is 
‘of Scottish origin. ae) ahr ate? res eerie ; 

_ The Scottish king James IV intervened on a large scale in the 
Baltic politics of his age. He was half a Dane, like Charles I. He 
sent a fleet and an army to the aid of his Danish relatives. And, 
by the way; he received in his Court the son of a Danish states- 
man who came to Scotland for his education. About the same 
time the high quality of our Scottish shipbuilding was the admi- 
ration of the Swedish authorities. We do not seem to have been 
the miserable savages in those days that some of our politicians 
are apt to assume. Anyhow, we had built up these close associa~ 
tions with the countries on the-other side of the North Sea. 
‘And when the Thirty Years’ War broke out, it was only as the 
Sontinuation of a long habit that we took part in the war under 
Ehe Swedish king’s command. : : 

‘For us,chivalry and national pride were concerned in the war, 
quite apart from our religious sympathy. Tragically entwined 
with the great struggle was the fate of a Scottish princess, born 
:m Dunfermline, and become Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
whose graces are celebrated in one of the loveliest of English 
yyrics. There is a minor Scottish classic, which I suppose 1s little 
ead now. It is entitled Monro, his Expedition with the worthy 
Scots Regiment called Mackays. It was written by one Colonel 
Robert Monro, a rich and fruity character, a magnificently 
wuthentic fellow-countryman of ours. Monro sets out his reasons 
‘or going to the war in this order: ‘I was longing to see the @ay 
when I might hazard my life for the liberty of the daughter of 


’ Protestant. faith, the Lion of the ‘North, the terror of 


Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
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oN, thereafter I arose to be lieutenant and rittmaster~ 
~ under. that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the- 


of the North. Fromac 
painting ~~ 


and and the Snow King 
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our dread sovereign, the distressed Queen of Bohemia + . ¢ 
next for the liberty of our distressed brethren in Christ. ;. . and 
thirdly for my better instruction in the’profession of arms which 
is my calling’. Vere ees 

I daresay Monro, in thesé sentences, expressed the views of 
most of the Scotsmen who went with’ him to join the Swedish 
service. It was.a pity that they could not go to the war’ under~ 
their own king. But there was the compensation of fighting’ with 
a leader who. was to show himself one of the great captains of 
history, and one of the great statesmen of modern times; And 
so we Scots became the Gréen Brigade of the Swedish army— 


green from the colcur of our standard. We crossed the Baltic 


into .Germany | under © our 
leaders Ramsey and Hep- 
burn and ° Leslie. ‘ Leslie © it 
was who struck the first blow 
in..the» campaign: when we 
“helped to deliver the be- 
~-leaguered ‘city of Stralsund. 
_ The enemy fought for Haps- 
burg . Imperialism: and the 
counter'= Reformation: He 
_ aimed at reducing the whole 
of North Germany, at seizing 
. Denmark and_ so cutting - off 
Holland from its Baltic granar- 
ies. It ‘was’ a_ bold; © finely. 
conceived plan, a tribute to’ 
“the - strategic « ability “of the 
Jesuits. Undoubtedl¥ it would. 
have © succeeded had it not 


.the man whom Wallenstein,’ 
the Imperial gerieral; ~ de- 
scribed as ‘a king of snow 
and ice’. But when this stout, 

_ . ruddy-facéd king with his buff. 
‘ coat and his grey hat with the 
green feather rode out of the 
north on his white horse, the 
scene changed with astonish- 
ing speed. He was leading. 
only poor Swedish peasant 
lads who could hit hard (as. 
he said) and some wandered 
‘Scotsmen’ whom Monro de- 

‘ scribes as ‘for the most part 

~ old, expert officers and old; 
beaten blades of soldiers’. But 
he brought with him, too, a 

_- new tactic of mobility in 

ieee battle, some magnificent artil- 

ontemporary lery manufactured for him by 

a Scot named Hamilton, and 

’ of course a gift of leadership. 
The snow king did not melt in the sun. Soon he was in the 
heart of Germany, and in Austria they were praying in_ the 
litany to be delivered from ‘the Devil, the Swedes, the Finns 
and the Lapps’. 

The Scottish'troops were with him. They were at the capture 
of Frankfort-on-Oder. They did fine work there in the storming 
of a great’ sallying port. Hepburn was shot in the Knee, and 
Monro and Lumsden took command of the pikes. Monro’s 
conscience was troubled about that battle. It was fought on the 
Sabbath day. Monro was, of course, a Calvinist. When he 
found good beer in the town of Batnow in Pomerania he writes 
of it ‘a good Calvinist town which brews liquor best for the body 
and clearest from all filthe and barme, as their religion is best 
for the soul’. 

The decisive battle of the war was fought at Breitenfeld near 
Leipzig. This is one of the battles which really have made 
history. It did more than anything else to fix our Europe in the 
mould in which it has remained-ever since. This is no occasion 
for describing battles, or I might try to paint you a picture of a 
thrilling cavalry duel between the famous black™ Imperial 
cavalry of Pappenheim and’ the Swedish. horse. As for. that 
Green Brigade of Scotsmen who were posted in the centre, they 
took no part in the brilliant cavalry charges. which were the 
dramatic high lights of the day. They were infantry, prosaic 
but useful pushers of pikes. Their part in’ the victory. was 
not inconsiderable: Says. Monro—and’ we will hope that he 
does not exaggerate—‘His Majesty did under God principally 
ascribe the glory. of the victory to the Swedish and Finnish 
horse. . . . Yet it was the Scots brigade’s fortune to have 
gotten the praise of the foot service’. 
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The Swedish Lion chasing his foes, the Roman Catholic forces of Europe, across the Rhine. 
A contemporary cartoon of the career of Gustavus Adolphus 


No doubt Gustavus did give our Scots some such praise. At 

any rate it is clear that he had a warm side for these robust 
fighting soldiers from our. country. He called them ‘the right 
arm of the king’, and he made them his own bodyguard. But 
the admiration was mutual. Old Monro cried in an ecstasy after 
Breitenfeld, ‘Oh, would to God I had once such a leader again, 
to fight such another day in this old quarrel. And though I died 
standing, I should be persuaded I died well’. 
_ The sentiments, as you see, are bellicose. Yet they are manly 
enough and not, I think, ignoble. That old generation of 
mercenaries had more.in them than a hankering after plunder 
and pay. The plunder was forbidden in the Swedish army, 
anyway, and the pay, as we learn, was generally in arrears. It was 
a year after Breitenfeld that the king fell in the frightful but 
ultimately victorious battle of Liitzen. The centre of his army 
was smashed and off he flung to the rally at the head of a cavalry 
regiment. He rode, as always, far in advance of his troops. 
There was a rest. The king was separated from his men and 
killed. The sight of his white horse galloping riderless between 
the lines gave the news to the Swedish army. It fired them with 
the bleak irresistible fury which at such moments comes upon 
stolid northern peoples like the Swedes and Scots. The 
Imperialists could not withstand that onset. 

“The Lord of his infinite mercy’, says Monro, moved un- 
usually, ‘grant unto us such a leader come, I hope, of the valiant 
Bruce and of the first king of the Stewarts, of the issue of 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Bohemia, in place of our valiant master,’ 
captain and king of never dying memory, the Lyon of the north, 
the invincible king of Sweden’. Monro, as you ‘see, was as 
perfervid a Scot as Sir Thomas Urquhart himself. 

- Perhaps Gustavus had some premonition that his end was 
near, Just before the battle he wrote thus to his people: ‘As it 
happens that the pitcher goes to the well till it breaks, so will it 
also be with me, who in many dangers willingly would have 
shed my blood but have hitherto been spared, yet at last must 


all of you to 
hoping that we may one day meet 
again before God in a heavenly and 
eternal life’. 

He was in many ways a simple 
creature, this king of snow- and icez 
But it is a pleasant thing to meet 
him in that age of furious hatreds 
political and religious. He was a 
nas devout Lutheran, but entirely 
a 2 # tolerant of the religious beliefs of 


nomenon. An Italian Catholic who 
fought against him said that when 
the news of his death came: “The 
Catholics even dared not lift their 
heads in rejoicing. . . . He made 
no difference by treating Protestants 
more leniently than Catholics, but 
showed as much leniency to one 
party as to another’. He was a man 
far ahead of his time, a pioneer not 
only in military affairs but in state- 
Cfait:. ast 
-It is trué that his grand political 
conception of a “confederacy of the 
North European States under the 
leadership of Sweden did not come 
about. That dream of his famous 
Chancellor, Oxenstierna, of ‘a great 
Scandinavia—the Baltic and the Baltic coasts for Sweden’—that 
died with the king. It is attractive, but also useless to speculate 
on what difference the realisation of that project might have 
made to us today. We are better occupied with the reflection 
that the greatness of nations and of men does not consist in 
their wealth or size but in other things. The small nations like 
Sweden—for Sweden today is only a little bigger than Scotland 
—may play a big part in the world. The man born in a small 
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spill it; therefore I shall recommend — 
the protection of God, . 


others. It was an astonishing phe- ~ 


country need not suffer from any sense of inferiority or handi- « 


cap. Ina little theatre the lighting and the acoustics may be good. 


Death of Gustavus Adolphus in the battle of Liittzen (1632) 


Report on Crossword No. 142 


The ‘Gradatim’ innovation seems to have amused our 
-teaders, but it was not so easy as some competitors apparently 


ea E — found..it. The mnemonic 
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not generally known, and sol- 
vers were driven to desperate 
shifts, of which ’ELP-SEN- 
TENCES was perhaps the 
most amusing. None of the 
alternatives seems to have 
any mnemonic value for an 
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sia feiclul felo! ANGLE. SOTana and SOU- 
Blctole hula tane are accepted for 17 
oleh : Across, but BOGIE (30 
N10 1G Down) fails to give the 
i IRjojrfe [ale fa | GLOBE required by TROt- 
Lda leiyirts [ofr | |) [uj] TER. ‘The GREAT and 


noble ASNAPPER’ of Ezra, 
htly forgotten, though his actual 
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unknown to some, is noé li 


identity is uncertain. 
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On December 2 Sir Henry Page Croft and Major C. R. Attlee broadcast. their respective views on Protection and Free Trade. 
A report of the debate appears below 


IR HENRY PAGE CROFT, who opened the debate, 
said that universal Free Trade might be an excellent 
ideal, but it could be ruinous if certain countries con- 
tinued to pay wages 50 per cent. less than others, with 
longer working hours. Such conditions were the equivalent of a 
high tariff. Before free imports became our national policy we 
were supreme as a manufacturing and exporting nation. But all 
through the years of our so-called Free Trade policy; foreign 
countries had been increasing their exports under protective 
tariffs, so that in 1929 Britain lost her place as the first exporting 
nation in the world, and simultaneously, a flood of imports, the 
products of cheap labour or mass production, were driving hun- 
dreds of thousands of our people on to the streets. ~ 

The result was that in August last year we were faced with 
hopelessly unbalanced Budget and an enormous adverse balance 
of trade. At the eleventh hour the National Government, with 
an overwhelming mandate from the nation, reversed our trade 
policy. The tariff plan was an immense boon to industry, while 
the free import Empire products gave an assurance that adequate 
supplies would always be available. The Government’s methods 
of dealing with the question of agriculture had been less happy. 
The horticultural duties were very successful, but had a duty of 
Ios. per quarter been placed on foreign wheat and of §s. per 
quarter on Empire wheat, a revenue for subsidising agriculture 
might have been raised. A similar policy might have been follow- 
-ed in respect of meat, and the revenue used for the relief of in- 

come tax and for the benefit of hop and barley growers, by a re- 
duction of 2d. in the beer duty. 

The world was still in economic chaos, so that it was a miracle 
that Britain, which under the late Socialist Government had 
suffered declining credit and rising unemployment, should now 
be on the road to recovery after eight months of protection for 
native industry and preference for Empire products. The Bud- 
get had been balanced, trade had been balanced, and unemploy- 
ment reduced, since the introduction of. the tariff. Exports, 
which had been declining at an alarming rate, showed a slight 
‘rise: food prices had fallen. 

Major Attlee would probably say that, as a Socialist, he had a 
better remedy than Protection: he would say that the British 
taxpayer should finance schemes to re-employ the 3,000,000 
workless who had been driven to the dole by Free Trade plus 
Socialism. Such relief would cost £1,500 millions per annum. 
The most intelligent of Socialists, Viscount Snowden, had 
warned Britain in March, 1931, that the limit of taxation had 
been imposed, but Major Attlee would say tax and borrow, 
borrow and tax, until millions more workers were thrown on the 
charity of their fellows. There was only one hope, which was 
that we should produce our needs ourselves, importing only 
what we could not actually produce, in exchange for surplus 
goods, and so, by building up our internal wealth, develop our 
foreign trade on a healthy instead of a suicidal basis. 

Major C. R. Attlee, replying, said that to him fiscal 
policies were not matters of fervent religious belief, but of 
expediency. While he held with the Free Trader against the 
Protectionist in favour of the widest possible interchange of 
goods and services between the peoples of the world, he stood 
with the Protectionist against the theory of Jaissez-faire and in 
favour of the nation’s controlling, through the Government, the 
economic life of the community. The evils against which he was 
contending—poverty, social injustice and unemployment—he 
found abounding in Free Trade and Protectionist countries 

alike. The world was suffering from the inability of the capitalist 
system to permit the masses of the people to absorb the com- 
modities which were available. The result was that factories were 
standing idle and foodstuffs were being destroyed for lack of a 
market, while millions of people lacked actual necessities. The 
Government’s policy had been to restrict the purchasing power 
of the masses by a so-called economy campaign, to lower the 


yalue of wages by taxing imports, and to restrict further world . 


trade by tariffs, quotas and quantitative restrictions. The general 
result was to put some people into work and others out of work: 
tariffs shifted trade, but did not increase it. There was a very 
“strong case for State regulation of industry, but it must be con- 
‘sidered what economic activities could most advantageously 
ibe carried on in this country, and how they could be conducted. 
‘with greatest advantage to the citizen. This the Government 
ihad failed to do. It had set up a committee of three people to 
«decide what tariff should be put on, who were not concerned 
-with the repercussions of these tariffs: it was very careful in 
capplying tests to unemployed workers, but gave unconditional 
dolestoindustry inthe form oftariffs. = 8 —_s, 

No one would deny the desirability of increasing trade be- 
tween various parts of the Empire, but the trade of different 
yarts of the Empire was not complementary, and each Dominion 
4s bound to look to the outside world for markets. ‘The Ottawa 


policy was only economic nationalism writ large, a doctrine 
which was, to a great extent, responsible for the breakdown of 
world trade. Economic nationalism meant, in practice, the dupli- 
cation of productive powers. The idea of forming a close bloc of 
the British Empire against the rest of the world was a product of 
the war mind. He therefore opposed the whole policy of the Goy- 
ernment because it was opposed to the advance of the human 
race towards international co-operation. 

None of the devices adopted by the Government touched the 
root of the world economic problem, which was a problem of 
plenty. Mass production required as its corollary mass con- 
sumption. The Government’s tariff meant a reduction in the 
purchasing power of the workers, a shifting of taxation from the 
rich to the poor. Its main purpose was to raise prices in order to 
pay interest on the capital invested by the well-to-do. The fall in 
world prices had endangered the investments of British capital- 
ists, and they were endeavouring to get paid at the expense of the 
working classes of the country. They would fail, because without 
an increase of purchasing power among the masses, the advan- 
tages of modern science and invention could not be realised. This 
was possible only under a planned national and world economy, 
based on the principles of Socialism. ; 


Sir Henry Page Croft, replying, said that three years ago the 
Socialists were fighting in the last ditch for Free Trade, but Major, 
Attlee now admitted that he stood with the Protectionists against 
the theory of laissez-faire. The nation today was once more sol+ 
vent and beginning a new life of national production and Empire 


economic union. Major Attlee ridiculed economy and urged a . 


return to the profligate policy of 1930-31: He had declared that 
factories were standing idle, as if that was not a legacy of his 
Government, and he omitted to remark that one hundred and 
ninety-four new factories were building, or had actually started, 
operations, as a direct result of our abandonment of laissez-faire.’ 

When Major Attlee, admitting that tariff measures had 
restricted imports, added that they had also stopped the 
exports which paid for those imports, he had clearly failed to fol- 
low the movement of trade. Our imports had declined by 
£121 millions, in the last nine months, while our exports had 
declined only by £24 millions, and this fall was due to price 
changes since, in actual volume, our exports had increased. 
Major Attlee must surely realise that if imports were limited 
and the goods produced at home, they were then paid for by 
British produce or goods instead of foreign, thus giving a 
double advantage to British workers and the British Exchequer. 
Major Attlee had declared that all tariffs were unconditional 
doles to industry, but even if this were true it was surely better 
than paying everlasting doles to unemployed. 

In reply to the contention that the different parts of the 
Empire were not complementary, he would answer that we had 
been importing £200 millions of foreign foodstuffs which could’ 
be supplied by the Empire overseas, and that the Empire had 
been purchasing more than £200 millions of foreign manufac- 
tures, which could be produced in Great Britain. The Ottawa 
policy meant that henceforth the peoples of the British Empire 
would prefer each other’s products to those of the foreigner. If 
that was ‘economic nationalism’, we were proud of our achieve- 
ment. The only way to increase the purchasing power of the 
masses was to absorb man power in remunerative employment, 
pitting the policy of work and wages against the Socialist policy 
of doles. 4 

Major Attlee replied that Sir Henry had looked back with 
pride to the days before Free Trade: the Socialists, however, 
felt that the hungry "forties were not called so without cause. It 
had been the time of low wages, long hours, child labour, slums 
and degradation, when the agricultural labourer earned Ios. 6d. 
a week and wheat sold at 60s. to 70s. per quarter. 

It was not a flood of cheap products which caused unemploy- 
ment; it was the catastrophic fall in world prices due largely to 
enhanced powers of production, which-prevented the producers 
of raw materials and food from paying interest to British capital- 
ists and at the same time absorbing British products. The im- 
provement to which Sir Henry referred had meant an increase 
of 300,000 unemployed, a fall of £30 millions in exports, a 
decrease of of one-and-a-half million tons of shipping entering 
British ports, a lowering of the standard of life and an increased 
trade depression throughout the world. Sir Henry did not 
realise that economic advance had been due to division of labour 
and interchange of goods and commodities, and that the prob- 
lem today was to organise society so that the workers of the 
world might be allowed to produce wealth and enjoy the 
produce of their labours. It was not Free Trade or Protection 
which stood in the way, but an outworn system, which failed to 
distribute wealth justly and had brought civilisation to the 
verge of ruin. 
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The Doctor and the Public—X . 


The Surgery of 


By A SURGEON 


URGERY is as old as man himself; for we must suppose 
that our ancestor the cave-man now and then met with 
injuries from wild animals when he went forth to find 
his daily food. Can’t you picture him crawling home to 


= 

22 his cavern and the consultation between his wife and other 
om members of the family as to what could best be done 

” Se for him? - : ; 

Bee But this is mere conjecture. Surgery as we know it 


is first heard of in Egypt, and our knowledge comes 
from a papyrus found in a tomb just like the relics of 
Tutankhamen were. It is a kind of note-book of a 
medical student of nearly four thousand years ago, 
and it contains details of forty-eight cases of wounds 
or fractures; starting at the head and’ working gradu- 
ally down to the feet. Unfortunately the student threw 
up his labours in the middle, as students sometimes 
- do today, and the record is carried down only as far as 
the chest. It deals solely with injuries because they 
were of human origin and therefore intelligible; while 
sickness and disease, of which the ancient Egyptians 
did not know the cause, were looked on as supernatural 
and so treated by magical means and incantations. At 
the end ofeach case there is a very human statement 
about the outlook. If it was good, the author calls it 
‘an ailment which I will cure’; if doubtful, ‘an ailment 
with which I will contend’; but if bad, and he thought 
the patient likely to die and he might lose his reputa- 
tion over the job, he says, ‘an ailment which is not to 
be treated’. Atthe end of the document there are some 
prescriptions which show that man does not change 
much with the passing of time: One is a recipe ‘for 
beautifying the face’ and another ‘for transforming an 
old man into a young man’. 
After this we know nothing of surgery for the next 
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A sixteénth-century amputation—said to be the earliest pictorial 


representation of this operation 


Illustrations from “Devils, Drugs and Doctors’, by Charles Singer (Heinemann; 


three thousand years, until we come to the Hindu writings of 500 
B.C. These are not the work of one man, but a collection of in- 
structions handed down from father to son, like the poems of 


Yesterday 


Homer or the ballads of the Middle Ages, and finally committed to 
writing. More than a hundred instruments are described, and it 

ig laid down that they should have good handles and firm 
joints, be well polished and sharp enough to divide a hair, and . 
that they should be perfectly clean and kept in flannel in a 
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A Room in the H6tel Dieu, as shown in a sixteenth-century wood-cut. The beds - j 
shown were meant for two patients, but frequently five or six, regardless of sex 
or disease, were crowded into each one 2 
wooden box. Limbs were amputated, and the bleeding was — 
stopped by applying boiling oil and pitch to the stump. 
also did operations for rupture and for stone in the bladder, and 


y 
q 
there are very minute instructions for making artificial noses 
from the skin of the cheek, because cutting off people’s noses 
was a common form of revenge among the ancient Hindus. 
When we come to the time of Rome we find that the surgeons 
were pretty good. The evidence of this rests largely on the — 
instruments dug up at Pompeii and Herculaneum. Curiously 
enough, although they were good surgeons, they were fright- 
fully jealous of the Greeks, and it is related that a person called 
Arcagathus, a Greek, put up a plate in the Harley Street of 
Rome and was expelled by the populace on account, it was 
said, of his fondness for the knife. But, if the real truth be told, 
he was driven away by the jealousy of his Roman confréres. 

When the Roman Empire was coming to its end, a very — 

flourishing school of medicine and surgery was founded in — 

Alexandria, and it is remarkable for the fact that heretheanatomy — 
of the human body, which is the essential basis of all surgery, P 
was first regularly studied, so much so that one enthusiastic ~ 
gentleman named Hierophylus dissected six hundred slaves q 
4 
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alive. This school, active though it was, came to an end about 
three hundred years after Christ,and all its knowledge appears 
to have been lost. How it was lost is one of the mysteries of 

history. It was succeeded by the medieval era, the Dark Ages, 
which lasted for a thousand years. During this time surgery, 
like all the other arts, suffered an eclipse, and its practice fell 
into the hands of the religious orders; it was during their regime 
(in 660 to be precise) that the Hétel Dieu, which means the ~ 
hospital of God, was founded in Paris; it is still the largest LF 
hospital in Paris today. The earliest institution of the art in this 
country was St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, which was founded by a 
Rahere some two hundred years later. In these institutions, the ~ 
priests did all the operations that were then done, until it was 
forbidden by a council of bishops, who thought it was an occu- _ 
pation that was too debased for them. This was about 1200, and — 
after the priests the barbers were the surgeons of the world. — 
When one went to get one’s hair cut, one had any little operation © 
that was necessary done at the same time. At first the operations - 
they performed were extremely simple. The commonest one 
was that known as bleeding. This consisted of letting out about 
a pint of blood from a vein in the patient’s arm. You have 
probably many of you seen a barber’s pole outside a hairdresser’s _ 
shop—at any rate it was quite a common sight when I was_ 
young. It is painted in spiral bands of red, white and black, and - 
at the top of it is a golden crescent. The black was the staff which — 
the patient held in his hand, the red stands for the blood, and. 
the white for the bandage which was put on the arm afterwards; 
while the crescent at the top represents the brass bowl held under 
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NATIONAL Conference on the place of: biology in 
education was held in London in the early days of this 
month. Impressive groups of scientists, civil servants, 

schoolmasters and others met in different places to 
isCuss various aspects of the role which they thought biology 
hould play in public affairs, and. especially to consider how 
est the present generation may be made aware of the impor- 
ince of this science. There was a presidential address by 
‘iscount Chelmsford, and there were sectional addresses and 
ontributions from  schoolmasters, university professors, 
1edical deztors and even professional biologists. The value 
f biology in its applications to such subjects as physiology, 
aedical science and agriculture has never in our time been in 


uestion. At the conference it was the value of biology as the - 


asis. of a sociological. and cultural education which was 
articularly stressed by most speakers. The present generation 
as to be given a “biological outlook’. It has to be taught to see 
cqnomic and sociological problems from the point of view of 
iology, to understand that such a thing as civilisation itself 
3a biological entity (being an organism of ourselves), and 
enerally to learn that ‘the nature of man the individual, and 
f mankind the organised society’, depend in large measure 
n factors of which most of the men and women of the past 
yere ignorant. How many of us, for example, are aware of the 
ollowing? “Each of us arose from the union of two cells, one of 
yhich alone decided the sex to which we belong. Our inheri- 
ance of bodily characteristics and of mental tendencies was 
termined by certain elements in those cells, elements the 
eparate existence of which is as certain as that of atoms and 
lectrons. Our bodies and our nervous systems developed in a 
ertain way, affected—but not settled—by our environment. 
fhe finished product—ourselves—depends for its proper 
unctioning upon a variety of measurable factors, internal and 
xternal to the body. Our children inherit the same tendencies 
nd possibilities, visible or latent, as we do, masked by or exag- 
erated by the tendencies and possibilities of their other parents. 
fealth and happiness, power to contribute to the common 
tock, are linked as functions of the many variables of inheri- 
ance and surroundings. The peculiarities of brain and nervous 
ystem, of internal secretions and digestions, are mingled with 


ducation and environment, with poetry and religion, in - 


roducing mind and character. Great, therefore, as are our 
irthrights of environment, vast as are the unconscious effects 
f tradition and upbringing, we delude ourselves if we do not 
ecognise . . . the biological factors’. (My quotation is from 
he Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture given by Dr. A. V. 
fill two years ago.) ; 
Or this? ‘Inborn differences in mental and physical qualities, 
ind the manner of their origin, are essential factors in the struc- 
ure of society: our views of human relationships are bound to 
ye affected by the existence of such differences—and to breed 
ational views on human relationships is one of the chief pur- 
soses of education. The basis of the family or the tribe, the rela- 
iveeffects of inheritance and environment, the aristocratic or 
he democratic principles in government, all these are matters 
yhich lively young minds will ponder and debate, and which 
iItimately depend upon the intrinsic properties of man, the 
iological unit. Problems of mental and bodily health, of 
atrition, of physical training, of disease, are most readily 
pproached by children, as by adults, through the channels 
f biology’. Or, again? ‘Economics deals with human life, with 
nan in his social aspects; it cannot fail to be concerned with 
roblems of population, food supply and transport, public 
ealth, heredity, eugenics, psychology and medicine: all 
aatters of great significance, involving, if they are to be 
roperly understood, the biological factor. How many econo- 
sists have any acquaintance with biology? . . . Is there no 
ce for biology in a scheme of teaching and research in 
momics? .. . To exclude physics and chemistry from 
edicine would seem just as reasonable as to omit biology from 
litical economy’. These three quotations from an earlier 
dress by one of the speakers at the conference state part of 
» case for the teaching of biology more powerfully and 
oritatively than any paraphrase I can make of what 
said. ; 
‘It is when we stop talking of the undoubted merits of 
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- Biology in Schools 


biology as a subject of education and try to have it adequately 
mcorporated in the curriculum of a school that the difficulties 
make themselves felt. At the conference it was apparent that 


different speakers meant by biology different things. One saw’ 


in it a basis for the ‘laws of health’, another a simple and 
natural way of giving sex instruction to boys and girls. 
(‘Every child who left school at fourteen should have a clear 
knowledge of the function of sex in animals, plants and him- 
self’, said Dr. R. H. Crowley, of the Board of Education.) A 


third thought of biology largely as nature-knowledge, a subject. 


which can be taught profitably to the very young. All were 
agreed, however, that the omission of some kind of biology 


from the curriculum was a crime against science and a crime ‘ 
against thosewho pursue mainly the humane studies no less ’ 


than those who do science. Most were agreed that the biology 


which is largely taught at present—‘potted zoology’ and ‘potted . 


botany’ it was somewhat irreverently described—should give 
way for a less academic and less specialised form taught on 


broader lines, with a view to a better understanding of the - 


problems of life. It should not be taught for a public examina- 
tion. To this the schoolmaster will say that two things are 
obvious: first, the total amount of time given to all subjects 
cannot in most schools be increased; secondly, the share of 


that total given to science cannot be increased. If, therefore, - 
biology has to come in, part of the mathematics or physics or = 


chemistry has to go out. In schools which do teach biology the 
first two of these subjects are often cut down to néehigible 
amounts, and there are many who honestly think this is a 


mistake. They argue that ‘the identification of education with - 
the acquisition of information should be regarded as an indict-_. 


able misdemeanour’. Mathematics and elementary physics 
are good for stretching the brain; they make the boy use his 
wits; they cannot be acquired by cram. And one of them has 
laboratory work which trains hand and eye, and requires judg- 
ment and accuracy and honesty to be well done. Biology, by 
contrast, is often in its school stages a gaseous subject; it is 
largely mere information; it is not good matter for ‘scientific 
method’. Moreover, it requires a foundation of physics and 
chemistry to be properly understood, and therefore should not 
be taught alternatively to one of these. It is best, as Mr. 
McDowall argued at the conference, that it should come late 
in the boy’s school life when the mind is well developed and 
he has had a good grounding in the more fundamental sciences. 
The Master of Wellington College made it quite clear that the 
Headmasters’ Conference, of which he is chairman, would 
oppose any suggestion of compulsory biology in schools, as 


increasing the already serious danger of specialising. Others -: 


would oppose it on the simpler grounds of expense and time. 
What should be done in every school at the present time is 


what is done in many schools which make no pretence to teach 


biology, namely to give all the senior boys informal instruction 
by lecture, slides, diagrams or simple experiments on the 
essentials: on subjects like evolution, genetics, reproduction, 
heredity, chromosomes, and so forth. It is instruction along 
these informal lines rather than stuff about digestive tracts and 
frogs’ insides which is going to be useful afterwards. . 

On the relation of biology to sex instruction there was sharp 
difference of opinion. Dr. Crowley suggested they must dis- 
miss the plea that sex education was a matter not of the school 
and the teacher, but of the home.and the parent. It should be 
part of the biological teaching given right through the school 
life and taken in the stride of health education. Mr. McDowall, 
of Winchester, on the other hand, was completely against this 
view. It was a matter for an individual talk out of school hours. 
Many parents would be glad to think that Dr. Crowley’s is 
the wiser view, but the problem is a difficult one and still in 
the early days of experiment. 

To sum up: there seems no doubt that biology is a neglected 
subject and that its essentials should be taught in all schools, 
that probably it is unwise to begin the study too early, that 
the subject should be taught by keen and sympathetic teachers 
in their own way and not with any examination on it mm view, 
that its bearing on health and sex and life and the problems of 
the great world should be stressed, and that, finally, all who 
become keen about it should go on with it in later life. 

A. S. RUSSELL 
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In Celebration of Elgar—II . Soe 


By ERIC BLOM 
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Mr. Blom’s previous article on Sir Edward Elgar was printed in the issue of Novemberg : ~ 


N these articles, written to coincide with the three con- 
certs -by. which the British Broadcasting - Corporation 
decided to celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday. of Sir 
Edward Elgar, and the last of which takes place this very 
evening, I proposed to examine the question whether a,com- 


oser of his magnitude is justified in trusting his creative - > di the first ne 
: fe ~ and put in its place something artificially contrived to sound 


instinct. I suggested that the outstanding peculiarity of Elgar’s 
genius was that he took inspiration as it came without exercis- 
ing a great deal of self-criticism once he had made up.his mind 
what and how to write. Needless to say, I did not mean that he 


was not technically exacting: indeed it is clear from all his 
mature work that a finished technique adequate to whatever he 


may undertake is his first concern. Anything in the nature of 
slipshod workmanship, even in the smallest and lightest piece, 


is unthinkable for him: From that wonder of boyish accomplish- - 
ment, the ‘Wand of Youth’ music,* to its counterpart, the . 


recent ‘Nursery Suite’, written at a ripe old age, there is no- 
where a suspicion of any falling-off in this respect, even where 


the musical notions as such may not be of sterling quality, and | 


these two series of picture-book music, one by a child, the 
other for and about children, are delightful examples of great 
art lavished with the utmost love and care on small material. 

When it comes to actual invention, Elgar does not show as 
much judgment as other composers of his standing, or indeed 
as others of much smaller importance. It is almost as though he 
believed in heaven-sent notions with which the mere mortal 
artist has no right to interfere. To which, if it were so, one 
would of course be inclined to object that such a belief must 
be invalidated by the certainty that heaven would never send 
second-rate ideas. Obviously the composer is expected to rely 


on his own choice. But what if Elgar simply does not possess - 


this gift of choice? I honestly believe that he does not. There 
are things in his greatest music that one would give so much to 
have otherwise that it is impossible to understand why he did 


- not make them otherwise, except on the assumption that he 


was perfectly unaware of any such necessity. That into the 
midst of so much of the noblest music as that in the ‘Enigma’ 


Variations he could set such a monument of triviality as the 


Intermezzo, and that he could round off the whole with such 
a parading and flag-waving as the final variation displays, is 
hard to understand. True, this finale is said to have been added 
at the sugpestion of Richter; but there is no reason to think 


_ that Elgar would have written it and the Intermezzo just as they 


are, had he not liked them so. For he is nothing if not sincere. 

And that brings me to what I think is the explanation of his 
want of discrimination in the matter of musical ideas, and at 
the same time the peculiar strength of his genius. It is odd 
that this strength should lie in a characteristic deficiency, 
but I am sure it is true. It is his sincerity that makes him 


victorious over his debilities of—shall we say?—taste. What . 


does taste amount to, we feel, when there is such integrity, 


such ruthless conviction, such invincible strength of charac- 


ter? Elgar accepts whatever comes to him, perhaps, and that 
may be his weakness; but the way in which he imposes it on 
his hearers with a proud take-it-or-leave-it, I can’t-help-it 
gesture, that is sheer creative power. No wonder some people 
detest music that is thus imposed upon them, whether they 
will or no; no wonder they cannot resist making some sort of 
decided acknowledgment of it, even if it be that of hatred. 
Let us put it, then, that the greatness of Elgar’s music is 
character, That, surely,-explains perfectly why, as I have 
already asserted in my previous article, it cannot be over- 
looked. For strong character commands a correspondingly 
strong respect, however much we may disapprove of this or 
that trait in it. It is odd how,-once Elgar has got hold of us, 
some displeasing or incongruous features come to be accepted, 
simply because he himself takes them for granted with a dis- 
arming honesty. Let us take, for example, the melody at the 
end of “The Dream of Gerontius’ to which the Angel sings 
‘Softly and gently, dearly-ransomed soul’. It is not, at first 
sight, a tune of quality. An astonishingly long-drawn and 
progressive tune, it is true, and beautiful, too, in its way; but 


“It is true that this was revised in later years, but that is in itself a proof of the composer’s concern not to let anything go to waste for lack-of careful handing hag 


Tchaikovsky could write tunes like that, and this is in fact 
not unlike one of his. We think it has too much of lushness, 
too little of austere simplicity, for. a great song of redemption. 
But there it is, one feels, set down in all sincerity just as if — 
descended on Elgar, and one comes not only to accept it, but — 
to love it. He could no doubt have dismissed the first notion 


more like what we expect of religious music and less like the _ 
love song of a Russian Romeo. and Juliet or Francesca da © 
Rimini. But this would also have sounded cold. and manufac- _ 
tured—not so much heavenly as merely ecclesiastical. What — 
we get may not be our own idea of Paradise, or rather, of — 
Cardinal Newman’s desirable Purgatory, but it certainly does 
sound like Elgar’s own idea: And such is’ his: integrity in — 
exhibiting it just as it struck him that where we bristled at 
first we come to acquiesce and finally. to succumb. ~ : 
Consider the first movement of the Violin Concerto. There — 
is not a theme in it, among a good many, that can be called a 
truly great musical notion. Yet who could deny that the music 
is great as a whole? Elgar’s way is not to flash one brilliant — 
idea after another at us and then.to labour at surrounding them | aj 
with a tolerable background. He works at a steady pressure _— 
from beginning to end. Thus, apart from the technical display _ 
for which the soloist is given plenty of scope, the music 1s 
not meant to dazzle us here and there; it is meant to warm 
us slowly and thoroughly. An honest, serviceable theme starts 
up, then another and yet another, and so, without our being ~~ 
aware of any overwhelming sensation at any point, we gradually — 


® 


- become conscious that something is being built up, patiently — 


are we sated at once; we want to come back again and again, 
because we have become aware at a first hearing, rather dimly — 
perhaps, that here is something worth knowing better. , 
The Violin Concerto is not a show piece; it is a symphony 4 
with a solo part. Elgar is a born symphonist, though he has 7 
s 


and enduringly. We are not enthralled at first, but neither 
q 


written but two works which bear this name. (Or is it three? — 
Out with it, Sir Edward!) Every one of his major instrumental 

works is symphonic, if not in form, then in spirit. Anyway, — 
what is symphonic form? If it is not a framework that will 
adjust itself to the composer’s personal expression, itis nothing 
to any artistic purpose at all. Elgar’s two Symphonies are the — 
height of his achievement. Not even the. Oratorios come up 4 
to them, for he is not quite at his happiest in setting words. — 
Their metre sometimes hampers him and their meaning leads _ 

his imagination where it cannot always go willingly. Instru- 


mental music is his ideal vehicle; and above all instrumental _ 
music that lets his fancy range where it will: Even the glorious _ 
‘Falstaff’, though one may love it best of all for its marvellous — 
characterisation, its wealth of colour and its amazing poly- 
phonic fabric, still fetters Elgar’s-genius a little. wi 
-In the Symphonies the greatness of Elgar stands revealed — 
most plainly, even on the side of its defects. It is here that we _ 
become most quickly aware of the peculiar value of what I 
have ventured to call his inability to resist inspiration as it _ 
comes. Here, too, do we see most clearly how that inspiration 
is, after all, to be trusted in the long run. We listen to details 
the first time, make up our minds that we like this very much _ 
and that less, go home with a vague feeling that we have 
been offered too rich an experience to be assimilated ata 
sitting; but unless we give it all up there and then, we shall _ 
want to hear this music again, and if we do listen to it re- 
peatedly, it gradually begins to readjust itself in our mind, 
Details recede and make us see the whole great structure, which - 
we behold as the result of a tone-weaving quite different from _ 
that of any other maker of symphonies, yet in its own way 
perfectly logical and satisfying. We then realise that although © 
some of Elgar’s ideas and procedures have worried us at 
first, we can still listen with increasing profit to his work. 
after a number of repetitions that-would have staled most 
other modern music for geod and all, And that is as much > 
as to acknowledge that Elgar is one of the masters whom 
posterity will treasure as a classic. Rs id Tee. 
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Art in Ancient Life—IX 


in use about 300 B.C. as part of a system of Roman coinage. Weight about four pounds: actual size 


British Museum 
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é By Professor BERNARD ASHMOLE 


y T is a source of constant amazement to me that people who 
; profess to love classical sculpture and classical architecture 
and classical things generally tolerate with ease the dullest 
“imitations and cannot detect the difference between the true 
and the false. The odd thing is that a fair imitation is worse than 
a bad one, because the bad one may have some creative spark in 
t—may add something new—whereas the fairly good imitation 
‘s, from the artistic point of view, nothing. That is the test, are 
we adding anything to what we have inherited? Or are we 
degrading it? And the test can be almost universally applied, for 
there is hardly anything we do or say which has not some tradi- 
iion behind it. How deep our roots are in the past and how little 
we usually realise it! The first thing I take out of my pocket 
—it is a coin—how apt we are to take its shape and the general 
convenience of its use for granted, and how little we realise 
ts remote ancestry! We never give a moment’s thought to why 
t is that shape and has that sort of design stamped in that sort 
sf way upon it. Why is it that shape? Why is it round and not 
square? Why is it flat and not lumpy? I suppose flatness is the 
nost modern element about a modern coin: no part of the relief 
ttands up above the outer edge. The reason for that is that now- 
days we like to stack our coins in little piles. If it is a silver 
coin the outer edge is ribbed, milled as we call it. That is quite 
_ modern invention, too, only just over two hundred years old, 
md it was devised to prevent pieces of the silver being clipped 
iff the edge. The exact roundness also prevented that. Before 
hat time the coins had been round, but not perfectly round, 
md they were much thinner than our present coins. Since they 
were not absolutely regular in shape one could clip a little piece 
iff the edge without it being noticed. Then the next owner 
ie might clip another little piece off. And 
so it went on until some coins were only 
about half their original size and a lot of 
people had benefited. Roundness itself 
was once an invention, too: it has re- 
mained the favourite shape for coins 
_ because it has no corners to be knocked 
off or bent and does not wear out one’s 
purse or pocket. 
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Miagram showing the : 
aethod of striking a Now take a penny in your hand. 
greek coin, the speck- What has it got on it? ‘A head, of 
,d mass is the blank course’, you will say. But why ‘of 
WP compressed be- course’? The putting of a human head 
peen the upper and on a coin was an invention in its day, 

the lower die though that day was over 2,400 years 
com ‘Ancient Methods of ago and over a hundred years after 
ens OE enicle ‘coins had been invented in Europe. 


> ‘ 
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Though we call it a human head it was really a divine one 
—a head of a god or goddess—and more than another couple of 
hundred years passed, from the time of its first introduction, 
before any head but the head of a god or goddess appeared on 
a coin; and even then the change to the human head was made 
easier by the king whose head was put on being regarded as a 
god. Coinage had been invented for about four hundred years 
before the head of a reigning monarch appeared on a.coin. 


On the other side of your penny is a symbolic figure. In- 
stead of stamping the name Great Britain on it, we dress a 
woman up in a helmet, put a shield and spear into her. hand, 
give her a background of the ocean, and label her. Britanma. 
Now, however fond we are of England, I do not feel that any of 
us have a very deep affection for this good lady. She is a con~ 
venient puppet, nothing more. But there was a time when this 
kind of figure did mean 
something, -and, when 
both writing and reading 
were uncommon, con- 
veyed an idea more 
vividly than words did. 
The Romans themselves, 
following the Greeks. 
liked to personify cities 
and countries in this way 
and the goddess Roma 
appears on the coins of 
Rome as a seated figure, 
not at all unlike our 
Britannia, in the time of the Empero Nero. We borrowed either 
from that or from some of the other coins rather like it, and 
lately have tricked out the figure in a rather more Greek way 
so that she now looks like the Greek goddess Athena. 


There is one other obvious thing about both sides ‘of all the 
coins you have in your pocket, and that is the inscription. 
Inscriptions on coins have always been fairly common since 
Roman times, but in Greek times they were usually limited to 
simply the name of the city itself. Hardly ever did coins bear 
any inscription to show how much they were worth. The city 
issued a standard coin, of which everyone knew the approximate 
weight, and then smaller coins which were sub-divisions of that 
standard, just as our sixpence is half a shilling; and you do not 
have to look at the words on it to know that. 


The Difficulties of Barter 


We have been going backwards in time: let us go 
back further. Before the time of coinage at all, in the 
age of barter, when you paid for your month’s supply of corn 


Early electrum coin of Miletus, show- 
ing the device of a lion on one side 
and punch-marks on the-other 
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ing a small margin 


_ certain simple methods, - 


‘ knew intimately the man 
_ who was providing you 


‘worthy, you had a fair 


* getting. It was partly 
“to enable people to do 
‘ ‘without this not always 
- easily-acquired know- 
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with a sheep, shall we say, a difficult situation often arose. You 
might have had to pay a complete sheep when you considered 
that the corn was only worth three-quarters of a sheep, because 
the living animal is not divisible, and it was always possible 
that the man who was selling you your corn was not in particular 
need of sheep and hadn’t facilities for keeping them, and so 
would not give you as much corn as you thought your sheep 
was really worth. Now, most metals were recognised fairly 
‘early as being precious things, usually because weapons for 
men, or pretty ornaments for women, could be made out of 
them. They were rare, though, and therefore a small quantity 
of metal could be exchanged for a large quantity of food. 
‘And a small quantity of metal ‘has the advantage that it can 
easily be carried about. Also, metal can be stored in a small 
Space, and, unlike the sheep, does not need feeding, is not an 
expense while it is being stored. When you offered the metal in 
exchange, probably the first act of the man to whom you offered 
it would be to see whether it was the kind of metal he wanted, 
and whether it was good, pure metal of its kind. Having satisfied 


_ himself about that, his 


next act would be to 
weigh it. It was dis- 
covered to be conve- 
nient, then, to divide 
the metal up into lumps 
of uniform size. Allow- 


‘which could be ad- 
justed, there came to 
be established some 
sort of ratio between 
metal and other com- 
modities, a lump. of 
metal weighing so much 
to. be exchanged for 
one sheep or for so 
much corn. But what 
about the quality of the 
metal? That is a more 
difficult matter, and 
though you can test it 
at once, roughly, by 


they are not very far- 
reaching tests. If you 


with the metal and 
thought him  trust- 


idea what you were 


ledge, to prove that the 
metal came from a 
trustworthy source, 
that certain marks were 
placed upon it. The 
marks were stamped 
by the authority of a king or a city the standing of which 
everyone knew, and: thus the fineness of the metal and, in a 
general way, the weight, was guaranteed. That constitutes 
coinage. 


The Earliest Designs on Coins 
Now, what sort of mark do you think it most likely that they 


- would stamp on these pieces of metal? The signature in those 


days was not such a widely-recognised way of making your 


‘ identity known as it is now. The obvious way was to do what 


we do not often do nowadays—though the practice has: just 
survived—namely, to seal it. In those days every official owned 
a personal seal or signet, and to put this mark, already used 
for a number of purposes in ordinary life, for sealing letters, 


- sealing jars of wine and so on, on to the piece of metal, was a 


natural thing-to do. So the marks put on were the devices of the 
royal signet if a king was the issuer, or the device of the city, 
its coat-of-arms as we should call it, if the city was the issuer. 
The devices were often connected with religion. The god or 
goddess of a city served as the city’s or kingdom’s most respect- 
able representative. The power this conferred on the issuer: the 
control of such a supply of metal which would pass current in so 
many markets and be so widely used—this was soon realised. 
And the kings, or city-governments if the constitution was 
democratic, kept this power strictly in their own hands. The 
right of issuing money was regarded as a sign of independence 
and jealously guarded. 

These earliest coins were usually of electrum, a natural alloy 


of gold and silver found in Asia Minor. It was in Asia 


Minor that coinage was first invented. But there was 


' money of a kind, though we can hardly call it coinage, in use in 


late fifth century B.c., enlarged three diameters 
From ‘L’ Art dans les Monnaies Grecques’, by G. F. Hill (Vanoest, Brussels) 


sixth century. These cities issued coins thinner, and therefore 
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Greece proper before that. This money had been in the shape 
of long spits or skewers made of iron, and our word dram, which’ 
is the Greek drachme, is derived from the use of this money.. 
Drachme means a handful, and a drachme was as many of them 
as you could hold in your hand at a time. But to return to coms_ 
as we know them—small round coins. It was from Asia Minor 
also that an important change in this early coinage came; 
Croesus, king of Lydia, saw the disadvantages of a mixed metal, 
(the value of which was variable because it contained sometimes 
more, sometimes less, gold), and had the idea—another invention, ' 
and yet how we take it for granted!—of issuing coins in two 
separate metals, gold and silver. This was imitated by the great 
kingdom of Persia in its issue of gold coins—darics as they were — 
called, and silver coins—shekels; and so steady has the relative 
value of those two metals remained until the last few years that 
our own pre-War coinage with its standard coins, the sovereign 
and the shilling, still roughly preserved it. 3 02 
In countries where gold and silver were not easily obtained, — 
bronze was used for making coins, but this had the disadvantage ~ 
that it was worth, com-~ 
paratively, so little thata q 
large quantity had to be © 
carried about if you 3 
were to purchase all 
the goods you wanted. © 
' Some of the early coins — 
‘of Rome ‘consisted “of 
blocks of bronze weigh= 
ing about four pounds, — 
-- and even our own first ~ 
. . bronze pennies in Eng- © 
land were of such a 
size that a_shilling’s 
worth of coppers would 
thave “been enough to ™ 
prevent a man from 
walking “about except 
in great discomfort.” 
The Striking of a 
Coin © Sere 
But to return to the 
early Greek coins. The = 
way in which these” 
early coins were first 
impressed with designs 
is interesting. The early = 
coin. dies must have 
been like seals. But” 
instead of the die being” 
brought down on to 
the metal as the seal is 
brought down on to the” 
wax in sealing, the lump 
of metal, or blank as 
we call it, was first” 
heated and then was 
forced down into the 
die by having a large 
punch placed on it 
. : which was struck with” 
ahammer. This punch itself also had marks upon it, simple 
projections at first to prevent the blank from jumping out® 
from under the punch. But later on these projections were 
arranged pattern wise, and later on still this punch became 
another die with a full design upon it. The shape of these 
early coins is something like that of a little, rather long, 
haricot bean. But as time went on the shape gradually changed 
from oval to round, though Greek coins were never mathe-= 
matically circular. They had as a rule no clearly’ marked 
edge as our coins have, and they were never anything like flat 
enough to be piled one on the other securely. 3 
There is one remarkable exception, and that is in the 
coinage of the Achzan cities of South Italy in the early 


f larger diameter in proportion to their weight, than the rest of 
the Greek world; they were more nearly circular than most; they 
had a well-marked border, and they were fairly flat. But the 
most remarkable thing about them was that while on one side 
they had a device raised—in relief, on the other they had a devi 
(usually the same but sometimes different) cut in, like a seal- 
stone. A fashion which passed in a generation or two, but whe 
knows how near it may have come to being generally adopted, an¢ 
being the ordinary form of our coins even today? These flatti 
coins must have been easier to strike than the more solid ones, 
Greek blanks must have needed heavy and numerous blows 
The dies with the designs cut on them accordin gly often split— 
you can see the traces of this—a small flaw appears and increases 
with the successive impressions from the same die; and naturally 
the upper die broke more often than the lower because it hac 
the more violent shock. So there were more upper dies mad 
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an lower—an old lower die would go on being used with a 
“Ww upper die—and the more deeply-cut designs tended to be 
it on the lower die which was inset in the anvil, and so less 
Mt to suffer. - : 

teat Art in Little 

The tiny surfaces offered to the die-engraver by coins usually 
ther smaller in size than a florin, that is the average size of a 
Greek standard 
silver coin, 
were utilised 
by them as a 
field for some 
of the most ex- 
quisite _crea- 
tions of Greek 
art. 

If you turn 
to the Supple- 
ment you will 
see some of 
them on pages 


‘ront ard back of a coin of Croton, sixth century 
.c. Abowlona tripod, onone side in raised relief} jy and v. I do 
4 on the other, sunk 2 not propose to 
iry.s > British Museum try. and ana- 
lyse their com- 


Ositions in .detail. But you remember what I said about: 


aking a thing permanent by putting it into a permanent 
nythmical shape. Look at the second from the (cee A very 
ommon object, an ear of bearded corn. Not altered very much, 
ou might say, as compared with the real thing. No, not very 
1uch, but the essential alterations have been made. The form 


as been thought out anew, and the design is a work of art. The _ 


eautiful letters, beautifully placed, play an important part in 
aat design. With that coin, it is not difficult to see that the 
lements have been arranged in a formal way. With the ; 
thers, it is not quite so easy to realise the artistic struc- 
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start off with, and not solid enough in substance to take and 
Keep a low relief like that at all sharply. The designs—you can’t 
say that most of them show much originality if you look at a 
penny of fifty years ago and one of today. I should describe 
most of them as not ‘very exciting. But there is a reason for 
keeping the same designs, and it has to be admitted. Athens, 
though she was in the fifth century B.c. the leader of the 
world in art, was content to retain badly done old-fashioned 
designs on both sides of her coins. If there were no news- 
Papers and news was very slow at getting about—you had 
heard nothing about new coins being issued—and one day you 
wanted to sell something in the market: a man offered you a 
new coin of an unfamiliar pattern. Would you accept it? Do 
you accept a foreign silver coin of the same weight as a half- 
crown instead of a half-crown? No, of course you don’t. And 
the reason why you don’t is that you know that you will not; 
or fear that you will not, be able to get anyone else to accept it 
from you. We suspect anything new. It is a habit we have 
inherited from savage days. Why, even the other day, when The 
Times wanted to change the kind of print it was using-for a 
distinctly better one, it had to write about it for days 
first so that people shouldn’t lose confidence in the paper 
when it took on an unfamiliar aspect. This, in the twentieth 
century. Mer 

That coin was only a symbol—a symbol of the countless 
other things we have taken over from the past. Those other 
things, whether they be solid objects or ideas—what have we 
done with them? Have we tried to understand them and use 
them, discarded them when they ought to be discarded? Or 
have we regarded them as fetishes, behaved superstitiously 
towards them; tried to impose our own interpretation of them— 
not necessarily the correct one—upon others? 

What I have tried to show throughout these talks is that there 
are similar principles underlying art in every age: that a thing 
is not necessarily good for being old, nor necessarily bad. You 


ire underlying them, because, superficially, they are very : 
auch like the objects they are based on, and you think 
f them perhaps rather too much as_ good imitations. 
put look at the last but one on the right of page v, the 
esign with a struggle between a man and a lion: if you 
10k at it even for a moment or two carefully you can 
ick out the main elements of its design. Then look at 
Ae coin on its right, the one on the extreme right of the 
age. That is not quite so easy, but if you go on looking 
teadily at it from time to time you will come to have 
ome idea of the main arrangement of the forms and‘of 
ne quality of the design. And so with the one.on the 
ft of page v: it is not easy at first because you are 
ot to be carried away by the dramatic quality of the 
agle’s head. Last, look at the second from the left on 
ne right-hand page. An astonishing composition, the 
ead of Apollo with a wonderful crown of hair. These 
‘most frontal heads are among the most difficult things to 
D in relief, and from the practical point of view they are not 
sry satisfactory. For a coin is a thing to use, and this is so easily 
amaged in use. 

Our modern coinage—how does it compare with any of those? 
Vell, not very favourably, I am afraid. The metal is base, to 


be 


d Ponsonby and Lord Peel 

y another Etonian comment upon Lord Peel’s rejoinder to 
rd Ponsonby? I am afraid that my own recollections of Eton 
that money counted a great deal, partly at the school through 
certain glamour of ‘possessing’, but far more after leaving, 
en most boys preferred to continue friendships where could 
» found all those things that money brings—society, prospects 
ad eventual power. - 

Lord Peel believes that ‘economics and exchange, finance and 
mmoerce’ are studied in public schools. But by how many 
ys and how seriously? As a schoolmaster for ten years I am 
“ar that, with the usual small percentage exception of really 
yer and diligent boys, very little true learning of that kind 
‘won. At but few public schools does the motto hold good, 
t disce, aut discede. 

It is true that the national education bill is a hundred millions, 
lat this figure is somewhat ‘mesmeric’. Proportions are what 
tter and Lord Peel must know well what a small proportion 
ig amount is of the country’s annual income, and further, 
yat a small proportion per boy the education of the poor bears 
that of the well-to-do. 


: : S si rine 
The development of design on the upper die 


(a) Seventh century B.C., showing the irregular marks left by the punch; (b) Sixth century 
B.C.; the marks arranged pattern-wise; (c)’ Fourth century B.c., a still more regular pattern. 
The initial letters of the city’s name and a dolphin have been inserted in the design, the 
origin of which had probably been forgotten (all coins of the island-city of Agina); (d) A 


head first placed on the upper die, in a coin of Syracuse, sixth century B.C. 

canal: British Museum 
must judge by those principles, and not accept it or condemn 
it because someone else says you must or must not admire it. 
And when you are looking ata work of art, whatever it is, give 
it a fair trial, and do not expect to be able to judge in a minute 
something which may have taken months, or years, or even 
generations to bring forth. 


Points from Letters 


classes will desist from class-feeling, and will not ‘notice that 
our rewards are unequal’. O sancta simplicitas! Let Lord Peel 
live their life at their wages in their wretched houses and see 
how he feels then. , 

Leeds E. N. Mozey 


In my opinion, Lord Peel misses the point of Lord Ponsonby’s 
talk. It does not matter who is a gentleman and who is a snob; 
whether the terms are synonymous, or whether it is necessary 
to be rich to be one or the other or both. The point is that in this 
world of abundance there are people living on the verge of starva- 
tion, if not actually starving, and this surely signifies that there 
is something wrong with the order of society. Lord Ponsonby’s 
appeal was to his ex-public school friends not to allow them- 
selves to be spoilt by their wealth, but to join in a great move- 
ment for the remedying of the evils that obviously exist. 

Lord Peel must not imagine that because the working classes 
do not go about killing their employers and landlords that unrest 
does not exist. I am one of the masses myself, and I can assure 
him there is a very serious discontent with the present Govern- 
ment’s policy of reducing wages and cutting education costs. 
Up to the present this has resulted in a demand for knowledge 
of how the present system works, and every evening school I 
know that teaches economics is running overflow classes, while 
lectures on economics are becoming,as popular as the ‘talkies’. 

Hampstead, N.W.3 J. D. ROBERTS 
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Lord Peel’s reply to Lord Ponsonby’s criticism of the works of 
Virgil and the Peace of Utrecht as subjects of school education 
misses the mark. Lord Ponsonby holds that the knowledge of 
those subjects possessed by the average school-boy is worth 


little, Lord Peel replies that the knowledge of those subjects 


possessed by the man of matured mind who has studied’ the 
scientific historians or acquired the exact knowledge of Latin that 
gives appreciation of the beauty of Virgil’s poetry is of supreme 
value. We may all agree with both contestants. 

The practical man will still bear in mind that the only know- 
ledge of those subjects possessed by the ordinary man in middle 
life when the problems of life press most heavily is the school- 
boy’s knowledge minus all that the passing years have carried 


off. 
St. Fillans Davib J. MCLAREN > 


The French Frontier—A Correction 


T read with great interest Mr. Woodward’s talk on “The Problem 
of the French Frontier’ in THE LIsTENER of November 30. 
The photograph of the Pyrenees is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the character of the southern frontier, and I recognised it 


with enjoyment because last August I walked through the pass. 


in the céntre of the picture on my way from Ordena in Spain to 


’ Gavarnie in France. May I point out that the name of this pass 


is not the Pass of Roncevalles, which is, of course, in the Western 
Pyrenees and is easily accessible. The illustration shows the 


- Bréche de Roland, and the peaks on left and right of it respec- 


tively are the Casque and the Taillons. The approach to this 
pass is over. the glacier in front of it. This glacier will, on a close 


_ examination of the photograph, be seen to extend to the left- 


hand edge of the picture, part of it being in shadow when the’ 


_ photograph was taken. 


_ Winchester ROBERT BELOE 


“Art and Ethics of the Bull-Fight 


The review, in THE LISTENER of November 30, of two new books 
dealing with the ‘Art and Ethics of the Bull-Fight’, leaves the 


reader wondering whether humanity is liable to recurring waves 


of barbarity, and whether we may expect next to be confronted 


_ with a treatise on the ‘Art and Ethics’ of bull and bear-baiting— 


with lamentations that such traditional and time-honoured 


‘sports’ should have been made illegal in our own country a 


hundred years ago! 

Your reviewer tells us that both Mr. Hemingway and Mr. 
Campbell (neither of whom, we are glad to see, is English) ‘pour 
contempt on the foreign humanitarian attitude to the art’, and he 
does not seem to perceive that thereby they expose their own 
mentality, as he, rather distressingly, does his own, when (after 
adding that Mr. Hemingway, ‘still holding to the esthetic view, 
contends that the dying hacks, in all the pitiable horror of stiff- 
jointed old age, which are charged and often disembowelled by 
the bull, provide the element of grotesque which is required by 


_ tragedy to set it off”) he remarks, ‘And we cannot deny that the 


human animal instinctively makes vindictive comedy of old age. 
. . . The instinct may be depraved, but who has not at times 
felt it, and quickly covered it?’ Should not any ‘human animal’ 
who finds himself instinctively doing anything so despicable and 
unworthy regard it as a danger signal? for such an impulse is 
undoubtedly a sign of moral decadence. Familiarity with what is 
cruel is likely to engender callousness in any but those finer 
natures to which it is a lasting misery, and for this reason it is 
untrue to say that until people have been again and again to 
witness bull-fights they have no right to condemn them. 

The answer of the ordinary, decent man, who says that ‘to 
see an animal goaded and finally killed for public sport is a matter 
which requires no understanding . . . it is cruel to the animal 
and degrading to the public’ zs a just and sufficing answer, though 
your reviewer seems to think not, and adds that, ‘Alas! Truth, as 
Oscar Wilde said, is “rarely pure and never simple’’’. Oscar 
Wilde may have said so, and Truth, which has been well defined 
as ‘the eternal principle of right’, may seem to some of us to lose 
its purity and simplicity through the medium by which we dis- 
tort it, but the eternal principle is there—a clear enough guide 
for these'who choose to follow it. 

As a modern writer (Ethel Mannin) says, ‘Prize-fighting is 
brutal—yes, but it is not the stupid brutality of the bull-fight or 
the wanton cruelty of the hunt. Redeeming the physical brutality 
of the prize fight there is intelligence, and the consciousness of 
what they do between the opponents; there is no victimisation of 
uncomprehending creatures who have no choice in the matter 
but to suffer to make a sadist’s holiday’. 

Hereford M. A, BINsTEAD 


A Professor of Foresight 


Like the rest of the English-speaking world, I was fascinated by 
the wonderful programme given by the B.B.C. on November i9 
on ‘Progress in Communications’, and even more impressed by 
the moral drawn by Mr. Wells at its conclusion. The essence of 
his remarks was that.man’s control over the forces of nature is 
progressing out of all proportion faster than his control over 


himself, and that the ecsiilk is chaos and is likely to 


already is, disaster. 


Foresight in the world’. There is one, busy at this very moment 
creating exactly this Faculty of Foresight, and his work is so 
important and its effect on the world may be so great, if civilisa- 


‘ment quite different from that of today, a much more stabie 


environment, and that it is likely to be and, in fact, often is, 
dangerous or disastrous in an environment that has changed and — 
still more so in one that is rapidly changing. : ‘ 
You cannot give me space for examples, and in any case the — 
important thing*for humanity is that Alexander has devised a 
technique to eliminate this ‘instinctive’ and to substitute for it © 
‘conscious’ control of conduct; and that he does this in that part — 
of man’s use of himself which is basic and primary—in how he 
walks, and sits, and runs, and breathes, and moves, and has his" 
being. It is a slow and difficult and tedious process. It may be 
learnt painfully by the individual; it is more readily taught by 
individual to individual. It cannot be mass produced. But the — 
individual who learns it begins to feel that he is master of him~ ‘“ 
self, and is led to hope that he may become ‘Captain of his Soul’. 
I ask Mr. Wells if the man who is doing this is not, in the 
truest sense, a Professor of Foresight, and if the individual who 
acquires control over himself in one ae of that self may not 
use his mastery over nature more wisely? = 
York PETER MACDONALD 


Musical Heresies 


Mr. Toye’s view of the supremacy of Mozart is confirmed by 
no less an authority than Schumann. In his Retrospective View 
of Musical Life in Leipzig-during the Winter of 1837-8, he writes 
that in the subscription concerts that year ‘we find, as is but 
right, Mozart’s name oftenest (17 times), then Beethoven’s © 
(15 times)’. Weber appears 7 times, Haydn 5, Bach and Handel — 
twice each. About this time the tide appears to have been 
turning, as in the winter of 1839-40 Beethoven comes first, then” 
Mozart and Haydn, while Handel and Bach appear on:y once 
each. Unfortunately no particulars are given of other years. 

Lymington _J. A. WATSON ; 


The American Debt 2 


Mr. Raymond G. Swing in his article on the American debt 
says: ‘Still America wants to be paid. And there are two other 
ways of doing it. She will not accept goods; but she will accept 
gold or dollars. She will take gold because that can be turned 
into money and be spent in America’. I am not an economist 
and do not understand money, but if, as your correspondent 
states, America will not accept goods, how can she ever be paid? = 
Gold? If Britain found a gold-mine in Derbyshire and enough 
gold in it to pay the whole of her debt on December 1 5 and 
enough to pay each of America’s 10,000,000 unemployed £200, 
provided that none of that gold was ever exchanged for goods, 
how could it benefit America or Americans? If gold is not. 
exchanged for goods what good is it? Gold ornaments will not. 
keep America’s unemployed from starving. So if America will _ 
not accept goods, practically she will accept nothing. Is not this 
so? If it is, is there no means of getting the information across? 

Manchester University E. FALKNER Hitt 


There are many appeals to the generosity of the public a 
Christmas time, and not the least important is that for the 
splendid work performed at the. Cancer Hospital, where unre- 
mitting efforts are being made for the alleviation and prevention 
of suffering. Healing is only one part of the hospital’s work: 
research is being carried on continuously into the causes and 
treatment of cancer, Plans for making radium treatment available 
to even the poorest patients, and for general expansion, can be 
realised only in proportion to the financial support offered by the 
public, No cause is more urgent or deserving, and we commend. 
it heartily to our readers. Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, London, SW, 
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_ Mask and Man. By F. Chaliapin. Gollancz. 18s. 
_ History of the Russian Revolution. By Leon Trotsky. Gollancz. 18s. 
Low’s Russian Sketch-Book. Text by Kingsley Martin. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
oT pes ee The Journals of Arnold Bennett, 1911-1921. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
> _ Just the Other Day. By John Collier and Iain Lang. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d, 
Be yet Escapers All. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER 


sv HIS week there are several interesting books to hand, 

memoirs, records, histories, etc., all. bearing on -the 
events of the last twenty years. I looked about, as 
_. usual, for some sort of framework in which I “could 
present them, for it improves a talk if it can have a frame- 
work, and I asked myself. what. has happened in the last 
twenty years, what outstanding event. The War, of course. 
But the ‘War is only part of a larger process which began before 
1914 and did not end on Armistice Day. We are too much 
involved in that process to understand what it means. We only 
Know that it shakes us up and shakes us about, and shakes what 
we have been accustomed tore- 
gard as the solid earth—front- 
iers, forms of government, 
standards of conduct and of 
living, all are shaken by unrest. 
And unrest is the word to de- 
scribe this batch of books. Let 
us call them, with apologies to 
Conrad, ‘Tales of Unrest’. 
They are notall unhappy tales, 
for-man is not born to misery, 
and if the whole of this globe 
melted he would, up to the last 
moment, be scampering about 
and trying to adapt himself to 
the new conditions, just.as his 
ape-like ancestors did when 
they first descended from the 
trees. Men perish, but man 
keeps smiling. He still carries 
hope and ignorance about with 
him in his heart, and unrest is, 
according to some philoso- 
hers, a necessity of his being. 
ou will observe how man 
thrives in the books under 
Hiscussion. Here is the singer 
Chaliapin who has gone 
through vicissitudes most 
shattering for an artist, yet 
ne keeps on singing. Here is 
the War diary of Arnold Bennett—he writes ahead bravely. Here 
<s a post-War commentary by Messrs. Collier and Lang—they 
write ahead gaily. Here is Trotsky, who helped to make the 
Russian Revolution, and who is now exiled by it and writes a 
nistory of it. Here is another book on Russia, by Mr. Kingsley 
Aartin, who describes the chaos and the promise which he saw 
there last summer. And finally here are the narratives of various 
3nglish and German soldiers who escaped from prison camps 
during the War. These last are indeed Tales of Unrest, but all 
the books have the same element of instability running through 
‘hem. And how should we not feel unstable, any of us who have 
rvived the last twenty years? From Trotsky to Arnold Bennett, 
om the most violent of personalities to the most ‘clubbable 
‘nd urbane, all are standing upon a quicksand; so am I and so 


rre you. = 
Sixt us take the Chaliapin book first. Chaliapin is a great singer 
md a great egoist. His own faults are more important to him than 
ther people’s virtues, and much more important than either 
“zarism or Bolshevism. He cannot take governments seriously, 
had it is dangerous not to take a government seriously today, 
sspecially in Russia. He is only serious about his art. He expects 
ie State to support it, and the State is willing to a point, for it 1s 
good advertisement for a government to have a great artist in its 
mop window—provided he does not take up too much room or 
ck over the other exhibits. So Chaliapin was petted by the 

rial regime, and given the title of ‘Soloist to His Majesty 
ne Czar’. He likes Old Russia, with its splendour and its tradi- 
fons—-an artist would—but he could not stand its red tape. ‘Then 
bmes the Revolution. He likes the New Russia with its faith in 
ne power of the people—an artist would—and heis made “Premier 
inger to the Soviet People’. But he cannot stand the red tape. 
sed tape is always tape, whoever ties the knots. An artist and a 
yyernment are always at loggerheads, and the tension is worst 
“an age of unrest like our own. Chaliapin is not the only recent 
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cA White Garden 


(To Julia) 
I took you to my cool castle, my white garden 
Where only white flowers stirred the air, 

Soft fabrics, flesh of flowers, sweet-pea petals, 
Moon-daisies, phloxes in curds; and there 
Great Angels’ ‘Trumpets of ivory 

Blew forth their crystal-clear 

Yet soundless fanfare towards us! 

Mute you sat. I saw you hear. 


My soul’s fortress it was you entered, 

The bridge let down. What could we say? 

No words were winged enough. Even wings make sound. 
It was hushed breath to watch your solemn way. 

It was swift Time pinned, a white butterfly, 

Like one which went skimming that silver border. 

It was Time trapped; those minutes had to die 

To be preserved. "T'was immortality. 


example. In Italy there is the conductor, Toscanini, who got into 
trouble by refusing to play the Fascist hymn during arropera. In 


- Spain there is Professor Unamuno, the man of. letters, who was 


imprisoned by the late monarchical government. In India there 
is Rabindranath Tagore, who disavowed the knighthood: which 
he had-accepted from the British because he wanted to protest 
politically. All- these are examples of recent friction between 
governments and artists, but Chaliapin is the best example ‘of 
all, for, poor fellow, he has fallen out both with the old order 
‘in Russia and the new. The ‘White’ Russians regard him ‘as 
a Red and have deprived him of the title of ‘Soloist to His 
- Majesty’, and the: Bolshevists 
regard him as.a reactionary, and 
have deprived himof the title of 
‘Premier Singer to the Soviet 
People’. He is just plain Chali- 
apin again, and his yGice is the 
same as ever. (Which last point 
is one which no government will 
ever grasp.) The book of mem- 
oirs—in which hé relates this 
tragi-comedy and much else— 
is called Mask and Man. It isa 
| frank unstudied plea for in- 
dividualism. You can see from 
Chaliapin’s own account what 
a trial he was to any administra- 
tion, red, white or blue, and you 
canask yourself which you pre- 
fer in a community, discipline 
or art. In practice, you get, and 
always will get, a mixture of the 
two, but which do you prefer? 
EI preferarts = 
Trotsky, on the other hand, 
‘is all for discipline, and he de- 
scribes in this History the pre- 
liminaries which were, in his 
opinion, necessary for estab- 
lishing it. They entailed the 
‘overthrow of a discipline 
which already existed; the book 
forms the first part of his History of the Russian Revolution, and 
is called ‘The Overthrow of Czarism’. It is significant that 
Trotsky’s view of history is the impersonal. I don’t mean by that 
that he is unprejudiced. But he regards the coursé of events 
as obeying their own laws (which it is the historian’s duty to 
discover), and not as depending on the characters of individuals. 
Character doesn’t interest him—at least not in theory: in practice 
he feels its fascination and gives some brilliant and savage 
sketches of the Imperial Court, and of the liberal leaders who 
tried to utilise the forces of unrest for their own ends. He regards 
only general laws as important, and the general law which (he 
believes) is now at work ordains that the proletariat -shall! rule 
and that the proletariat alone can understand the proletariat. 
He is building up a new discipline under which Chaliapin 
will feel as uncomfortable as ever, and by which he himself will 
be expelled. The forces of unrest which he unloosed have 
proved fatal to him, and, to do him justice, he never complains. 
J don’t know whether to recommend his book to you: it depends, 
as so often, upon who ‘you’ are. Communists will already have 
read it. Non-communists should read it if they can keep their 
tempers. It’s a work by a big man who has helped to shape the 
events which he describes. 

I recommend Mr. Kingsley Martin’s book more confidently 
—it is called Low’s Russian Sketch-Book—because Mr. Martin 
accompanied the caricaturist Low. Everyone will laugh at 
Low’s drawings except the Soviet Customs officials—they 
turned them over without a smile, and tried to confiscate 
them because some of them depicted soldiers, and a soldier 
must be a military secret. I’m concerned, though, with Mr. 
Martin’s text. Writing as a tourist, he gives a wonderful 
idea of the mixture of discomfort and hope, brutality and 
decency, over-organisation and disorganisation, gaiety and deter- 
mination, which exist together in the country today. It’s often 


JOSEPH BRADDOCK . 


said that the tourist in Russia can only see what he is shown, 
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I’m rather tired of the remark. It is more important to remember 
that there are different types of eyes, and the eyes of Mr, Martin 
are wide awake. Here is an example of what he sees: 


Low and I stroll into a magistrate’s court. There are no lawyers 
present, though a man can employ a lawyer if he wants to. The bench 
is occupied by a young man who has had some legal training and six 
years’ experience of judicial cases. On either-side of him sits a factory 
worker. The young man in the middle, whose place is later on taken by 
an equally young and considerably more attractive woman, is the 
magistrate. The two workers are assessors who, in effect, play the part 
of a jury. One of them looks alert, the other at least as vacant as the 
average British juryman. Two men aré pleading their case, speaking 
inturn, respectfully but without any embarrassment. Thereis a dispute 
about a horse and cart. Was there money owing by the man who had 
hired it? After listening for a quarter of an hour and asking questions, 
the magistrate and his two assessors retired to consider their verdict. 
If the two assessors unite against the magistrate they get their way. 
They return, however, five minutes later, and the magistrate announces 
that the money should be paid. The applicants walk off talking 
amicably. 


The scene is interesting and agreeable, and it would scarcely 
have been staged by the touring authorities on the chance of 
Low and Mr. Martin strolling in! It is a genuine peep, and 
there are many others through the book. Mr. Martin’s attitude 
is sympathetic. He believes that the crudities and stupidities in 
Russia are temporary, and that the industrial transformation will 
succeed and may initiate a new, and a desirable, form of human 
activity. To our question here—namely, what will become of 
the individual in that new order—he can’t give a_very satis- 
factory answer, but he may well ask us what is becoming of the 
individual under capitalism. : 

So we'll leave Russia for England, and for two English 
chronicles. The first of them is by Arnold Bennett. More ex- 
tracts from his journals have just been published—the period 
covering the years I9II-1921: the years which underline the 
whole age of unrest. Bennett was a calm person outwardly, but 


: his War diaries react to a great variety of events. He was in 


the Ministry of Information, and he had a‘good deal of inside 
knowledge, scraps of which are here revealed, and on one 
occasion he goes to the front. All his life he was blessed—or 
possibly cursed—with the gift of holding unpopular opinions 


- and yet not getting into trouble over them, and though he, too, 


was a fine artist he is a great contrast to Chaliapin. You should 
read him and also look at Fust the Other Day, which covers the 


The Poetic Dovel 
By DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Part of Mr. MacCarthy’s recent talk in the ‘Art of Reading? series, in which he ‘contrasts the poetic novel (taking ‘Wutherii 10 
Heights’ for his tlustration) with the autobiographical novel, discussed last week q 


ET me remind you of the subject of my last lecture. 

It was the autobiographical novel and my example of it 

was Charlotte Bronté’s Villette. I tried to show that 

Villette,. her best novel, was made out of the most 
profound emotional experience in her own life, a love thwarted, 
disastrous and unreturned, and out of memories connected with 
that painful, and in her case ennobling, experience. The main 
sustaining impulse that runs through autobiographical novels 
(when they have merit) springs from one great emotional 
experience, but these novelists use invariably other scraps from 
their own lives which have no connection with what inspired 
the whole book. It is in making more trivial experiences of this 
kind serve a central purpose that they show most clearly whether 
they are masters of fiction or not. Charlotte Bronté wrote Fane 
Eyre partly out of her own life, but also out of her day-dream 
of the dominating and passionate man whom she fancied she 
could love. Jane Eyre is not so much all of one piece as Villette, 


. and therefore very inferior to it. Now, you must have noticed 


that from time to time some first novel by an unknown author 
makes a tremendous impression—and deserves to; and that not 
infrequently the next book and the next which the author writes 
hardly make any impression at all. Now when one of these 
remarkable first books comes out I usually examine it to see if it 
is what I call a tank-book, in order to find out whether the author 
is likely to go on from triumph to triumph or whether he 
has perhaps already given us his best. What I mean by a 
tank-book is a novel which is the result of accumulated experi- 
ence, not of invention. The author’s mind in such cases is like a 
cistern which has gradually been filled years before he or she ever 
thought of writing. Then he or she opens the sluice and there 
is a strong rush of incident and emotion which sweeps us all 
away. Alas, it takes years for the cistern to fill again. Mean- 
while such authors, urged by public interest and publishers, con- 
tinue to write, and having little or no gift for invention they 
cannot maintain their reputation. Perhaps they never feel again 
anything so intensely as the experience from which the first 
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tions and situations should be reflected in it with truth, and tha 


ost-War years. ‘ust the Other Day is by Mr. John | 
fwho is a brilliant young novelist) and by Mr. Iain Lang. 
a light chronicle which conveys a good deal of seriousness as 1 
discourses on sport, crime, the General Strike, brighter London 
the fall of the pound, art. It has a limitation, which is shared 
by the Arnold Bennett diary, and by other books of the sort: 
it’s rather ‘Londony’, it doesn’t enter much into the feelings of 
the provinces or the countryside. eS 
Now for the last book on my list. It is called Escapers Al, 
and it is mainly a reprint of talks which were given last year 
over the wireless. The great majority of listeners, I believe, 
instantly switch off when they hear the human voice, especialh 
when it is raised instructively, but I know of at least one- larg 
roomful of men who made an exception over the escape talks. 
It was something they would stand and understand, and thi 
reprints ought to be popular too—I’ve certainly much enjoyed 
them myself. They begin with Mr. Harry Beaumont’s accoun 
of how he was trapped in Belgium and reported as dead— 
brilliant and amusing, and ending with a remark which I find 
hard to beat as the end of a happy story: ‘so when I got hom 
I found my wife a widow’. Then follow a variety of adventures 
Mr. Hugh Durnford’s story of the Holzminden Tunnel repre- 
sents one type, and Herr Justus’ ‘Unconducted Tour of England’ 
another—a tour which was unfortunately cut short by an attack 
of influenza, though Herr Justus managed to get from York= 
shire to Cardiff, and visited several music-halls in London on 
the way. > a 
The escaper, like the artist, is an extreme case of indi” 
vidualism: he refuses to fit in, even into the nicest prison; indeed 
the nicer the prison the more restless he becomes. He won’t do 
what the authorities tell him; disobedience is his life’s blood 
It is argued that he escapes for patriotic reasons. But mosi 
of the prisoners, English and German, escaped because it was 
their nature, almost for the fun of the thing. Consequently the 
rovide one of the few romantic side-shows that occurred in t 
ar, and_.as Mr. J. R. Ackerley points out in his introduction 
it isaside-show which may not recur. ‘Perhaps’, he writes, ‘thesé 
are the last war-escape stories which will ever be told, for i 
may not be fanciful to suppose that if ever there is another 
great war there will be no more prisoners—except so far ag 
nations can be imprisoned in the boundaries of their own lands, 
and dart about from end to end in their efforts to escape the 
poisons. that fall from the sky’. With this reflection our Tales of 
Unrest may conclude, — ; 


book sprang. There are life-adventurers of which this is not 
true (they are usually men or women with a purpose or a cause) 
but the majority of autobiographical novelists never reap 
rich a harvest of experience as they did in childhood or wh 
they first became aware of themselves and collided with realiti 
There may be some truth in this: that we never observe w. 
happens to us so well as when we are hardly aware that we ar 
observing at all. As life goes on, especially if we have taken te 
the business of writing, our observation becomes much more 
conscious and therefore, though it may even be more acute, it is 
never again so dyed and saturated in our own temperaments. 
I can think of several first novels which have been extraordin- 
arily good (I won’t mention them because the efforts of the 
same authors to regain that standard have been most painstaking 
and praiseworthy, and it is rather a shame), but those first 
novels were only tank-books. The minds of these authors were 
reservoirs, not springs. It is a surer sign of promise when a firsi 
novel is not autobiographical but the result of invention—ever 
if it is palpably inferior to a good tank-book.. 4q 
But I must now go on to my subject for this week, the poetic 
novel. My example of it is Emily Bronté’s, Wuthering Heights 
The supreme test of the autobiographical novel is that emo 


these emotions should be worthy of transmission. Villett 
is a masterpiece among love-stories in that respect. But whet 
we come to the poetic novel we must ask from it somethin 
different. Fidelity to fact is no longer of equal importance 
Genuineness of emotion there must be as in poetry itself, bu 
once we yield ourselves to the poetic novel we need no longe! 
care whether events in it are credible or not. ic 

The poet and the novelist have different aims. That of th 
novelist is to present a picture of life. The poet on the othe 
hand uses life as a means to creating a world of his own. ‘Th 
poet is most the poet when he is preponderantly lyrical, whei 
he speaks, laughing or crying most directly from his individu: 
heart which throbs beneath his impressions of life. It is not th 
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age of life that he thus expresses so much as life itself in its 
irces—so much as his immediate essential states of feeling. 
nen he: has begun to collect anecdotes and to tell stories to 
resent scenes, to concern himself, that is, with the states of 
lings of others, he is (unless he is also a dramatist or a novelist) 
ll on the way not to be a poet’. On the other hand when we 
kK at the great novelists, at Dickens, Tolstoy, Balzac, Thack- 
y, we see that they are first and foremost concerned with the 
resentation of life. But among the novelists there are some 
o have owed their power over us more to excelling as poets 
in as novelists, strictly speaking. This, I think, is true in a 
asure of Hardy. He does not seem to me to owe his eminence 
her to his gift of narrative, which is often cumbrous and 
‘lodramatic, or—with the exception of his portraits of rustics, 
thaps—to his character-drawing. What makes his books so 
narkable is the poetic meditative intensity with which the 
th, ‘the. seasons in their moods, morning and evening, night 
d noon in their temperaments, weather in its several changes, 
es, water, and clouds, shades and silences, constellations and 
: voices of inanimate things’ are presented, together with old 
ditions, as the background for human drama. A soft 
lemnity, a sense of pity striving against a sense of fate, sustains 
| stories. Hardy was not—it is possible some may be surprised 
this—Hardy was not by any means a skilful writer. But as 
svenson has well said, ‘What sort of English word I use is a 
tter of the very slightest moment to me so long as I can get 
meaning close and so long as the word is in the key of what 
m writing. This question of key is—I am afraid it is really 
ommunicable: A good example of a key perfectly held, 
thaps as good as I can name, is the Church of England Prayer 
ok. There does not seem to me one word in the whole of that 
ich is not of near esthetic kin to all-the rest’. Now although 
rdy’s writing is full of clumsy phrases, tortuosities, and ‘repe- 
ons, it is ever in one key, and that key is one of poetic 
ditation. 
Meredith, again, is a novelist whose books owe their great 
rit not so much to a meditative as to a lyrical poetic faculty. 
is this poetic power, not Meredith’s power of analysis or his 
- or his intellect, which sometimes makes us feel that we have 
+d in his characters. He is no artist in psychology, and lapses of 
dibility occur in all his plots: As Henry James, a novelist in a 
more complete sense of the word, said of Meredith, ‘He 
ches winged horses to the chariot of his prose—steeds who 
ince and dance and caracole, who strain the traces, attempt to 
it the ground and yearn for upper air’. And Henry James went 
to compare him in this respect with Balzac, ‘With huge feet 
‘ly ploughing the sand of our desert, on the other hand the 
y type and model of the projector and creator’. 
| have mentioned these two novelists, Hardy and Meredith, 
t because, oddly enough, in England, which is the land of 
sts par excellence, there are few complete specimens of poetic 
ion. These too belong to the class of poetic novelist, but in 
ir works there is no example which from beginning to end is 
result of this poetic response to experience. To my mind the 
9k which I have chosen for my theme comes nearer to being 
example of that. 
Vuthering Heights is a very strange story. Emily Bronté feels 
4er than observes, and in so far as it is a transcript of things 
erved in human nature and not imagined, it is very inferior 
the work of her sister Charlotte. The grasp upon external 
-s is feeble, and judged from that point of view Wuthering 
‘ghts is a baseless nightmare. But as Matthew Arnold wrote, 
; the work of a poet, 


whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might 
Passion, vehemence, grief 
Daring, since Byron died 


ainking, it is true perhaps, when he wrote those lines, more 
Smily Bronté’s poems than her story. Short as that story is, 
tried to tell the plot properly it would take me twenty minutes 
ell it, it is so elaborate and symmetrical. Let me only remind 
of this: that it deals with two generations in twoneighbouring 
‘ilies living on the lonely and desolate Yorkshire moorland 
nd the Brontés’ home; that it is the story of a sort of human 
oo whom a Mr. and Mrs. Earnshaw, living at Wuthering 
ghis, adopted, having already two children of their own, 
‘diey and Catherine. This waif is called Heathcliff. He grows 
a sort of splendid and awful monster of ruthless devotion. 
life is the story of his passion for one of those children, 
herine Earnshaw. She in due course marries Edgar Linton 
it neighbour, though Heathcliff is her other self. For a short 


= she is, if not happy, at any rate at peace, at peace from the. 


-whelming power which Heathcliff exercises over her. 
ie is a Cap aK the story during which Mr. Earnshaw dies 
Heathcliff disappears, to return having got some education 
‘money. He sets himself to ruin Hindley, who has inherited 
-hering Heights, resolves to marry Isabella Linton, the 
r of Catherine’s husband, for her money, and treats her 
minably. One Sunday, while Edgar is in church, Heathcliff 
; to see Catherine, and the scene of their meeting is one of 
most passionate in all fiction. That night she gives birth to a. 


- 
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daughter and dies. On the night after the funeral Hindle tries 
to kill Heathcliff, but is nearly killed by him, and Tsabalie runs 
away from Wuthering Heights, in her turn to give birth to a 
weakly child who is called Linton Heathcliff, Hindley soon 
dies of drink and Heathcliff is left in possession of Wuthering 
Heights. The young Catherine as she grows up is not allowed by 
her father, Edgar Linton, to visit that sinister house, but she 
has made the acquaintance of Heathcliff’s son elsewhere, and 
subsequently she visits him many times at Wuthering Heights. 
Before her father dies she is kidnapped by Heathcliff and forced 
to marry Linton. Then Linton also dies and Thrushcross 
Grange, the home of the Lintons, passes to Heathcliff, who 
lets it to a Mr. Lockwood. Heathcliff himself soon dies. I re- 
commend to you an excellent essay written by a. remark- 
able man, C, P. Sanger; The Structure of Wuthering Heights, 
if you wish to follow the method by which this story is 
told. It is partly put in the mouth of Lockwood himself 
and partly told to him by the woman who looks after him 


‘during an illness. Wuthering Heights is a book of what is 


called the later romantic movement, betraying the influence of 
German novels which then were very popular in England. 
But what makes Wuthering Heights above all a poetic novel is 
that the emotions of Catherine and Heathcliff, as Mr. Forster 
has said in The Art of Fiction, 


—function differently to other emotions in fiction. Instead of inhabit- 


. ing the characters, they surround: them like thunder-clouds and 


generate the explosions that fill the novel from the moment when 
Lockwood dreams of the hand at the window to the moment when 
Heathcliff, with the same window open, is discovered dead. Wuthering 
Heights is filled with sound—storm and rushing wind—a sound more 
important than words or thoughts . . . One cannot afterwards 
remember anything but Heathcliff and the ‘elder Catherine. They 
cause the action by their separation: they close it by their union after 
death. No wonder they ‘walk’: what else could such beings do? even 
when they were alive their love and hate transcended them. > ; 
Heathcliff was laid beside Catherine and the side of his coffin 
opened so that his body in decay might some day mix with hers. 
Do you remember the closing words of Lockwood’s narrative 
which end the book? 

I sought, and soon discovered, the three head-stones on the slope 
next the moor: the middle one grey, and half buried in heath; Edgar 
Linton’s only harmonised by the turf and moss creeping up its foot; 
Heathcliff’s still bare. 

I lingered round them under that benign sky: watched the moths 
fluttering among the heath and harebelis, listened to the soft wind 
breathing through the grass, and wondered how anyone could ever 
imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth. 

Do you see what I have been driving at? If we examine 
Wuthering Heights in relation to life-like truth it turns into mere 
sensationalism on our hands. If we judge it as a study in love- 
passion it is full of psychological crudities. It is the energy of 
imagination which possessed Charlotte Bronté, and possesses v's 
also as’ we read, which is all round about and through the story 
like a storm in a wood, that counts, something that must be 
judged as we judge poetry, not simply by its fidelity to fact. 


The Freedom of the Garden carried with it the power to under- 
stand the language of all the birds and animals and insects in the 
garden; and it was given to Bill as a reward for good behaviour 
in certain matters of birds’ nests and rabbit-traps. Mrs. John 
Buchan; in The Freedom of the Garden (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 3s. 6d.), has written a fascinating story of his adventures 
that should appeal to all children. With Hedgehog and the White 
Owl he wanders at will among the small denizens of the country- 
side: Maria Misselthrush, the bees who ‘liked classical music and 
pale colours’, the Roman Snails with their ancestral legends of 
early Roman settlers and mosaic pavements, the mice who 
danced in the toolshed by the light of odd bits of candle collected 
for years, and the arch-enemy of all the garden-folk, Martin the 
Cat. In the end, Martin and his confederates, plotting revenge 
against Bill for his championship of the birds, forced him to 
sacrifice his powers in order to capture the burglar whom they 
inveigled into his father’s house; but not before the Owl had. 
comforted him with the promise of a renewal in the spring. 
There is a pleasant, outdoor-atmosphere about this tale which 
even the ‘moonshine and magic’ episode of the trip through time 
does not dispel, and Hugh Chesterman’s really delightful 
illustrations help to make it a gift-book for boys and girls that is 
of well above the average attraction. 
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Our Mothers. By Alan Bott and Irene Clephane 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


At CHRISTMAS-PRESENT time last year there appeared a book called 


Our Fathers which enjoyed a considerable and well-deserved 
success. It was for the most part a picture book, a compilation 
of engravings rescued from back numbers of the Graphic in order 
to display the manners, customs, habits, enthusiasms and illu- 


-sions of the English in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 


century. It was inevitable that the activities of our mothers 


should have played a conspicuous part in this entertainment. An 


entire chapter was devoted to them, and their modifying and 
mollifying presence was implicit throughout the rest of the book. 


-However, it was equally inevitable in the interests of what is 


humorously known as sex equality that, besides their half-share 


‘inthis book,,they should have another similar book all to them- 


.selves—hence Our Mothers. But the idea has scarcely worked 
out in practice. This new collection of pictures (200 and more) is 


‘not. so exclusively concerned with the female of the species as 


‘one might assume from the sample cuts reproduced on the dust 
wrapper. “The Victorian female mind’, we read, ‘was filled to 
overflowing with small superfluities’. Perhaps that is why many 
-of these pictures have an air of being no more than editorial 


_-cast-offs from the previous book: Mr. Bott in his preface says: 


Our narrative is mostly told in woodcuts’. He is wrong. Con- 
‘sidered individually, the woodcuts are amusing enough, but they 
are far too scattered in their range to tell any consecutive story. 
‘The real value of the book lies in Miss Clephane’s brilliant com- 
mentary. Her seven chapters are an authentic contribution to 
‘social history. Surely the background of Victorian life has never 
been defined with such an accumulation of well-documented 
‘details as it is in the chapter entitled “The English Live at Home’. 
‘The detail is that intimate, everyday detail that is customarily 
ignored by academic historians, but is the veritable stuff of life 
to Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Dick, and Mrs. Harry, whether their period 
‘be 1870 or 1932. All kinds of half-forgotten and astonishing facts 
about things like heating, lighting, ventilation, furniture, wall- 


- ‘paper, household budgets, and the cooking and serving of meals, 
are brought to light in this record. Other chapters dealing with 


life among the masses, with the tentative emergence of our 
-gallant mothers upon sports field and political platform, and 
with the vicissitudes of fashion design, are equally illuminating. 
‘Once you start reading them you will probably forget all about 
the woodcuts, and cease to wonder why on earth the compilers 


included in a book called Our Mothers a picture of dray horses 


‘at‘a Drinking Fountain Association horse-trough. 


History of Piracy. By Philip Gosse. Longmans. 15s. 


_ The crime of piracy has always been invested by maritime 


peoples with a certain measure of romance. Just as in moun- 
tainous countries (such as the Balkans) the brigand is often 
identified with the cause of national independence or national 


_ justice, so among seafarers the pirate comes to be admired as 
‘ the embodiment of national enterprise, in the form of explora- 
tion and accumulation of treasure, and sometimes of colonial 


expansion. So the Ottoman Empire at the close of the Middle 
Ages regarded the Barbary Corsairs, who in effect were trying 
to maintain a Moslem State on the outlying parts of Africa 
exposed to Spanish encroachment. So, too, our own great 
Elizabethan navigators, Drake and Hawkins, were later indulged 
in the commission of piracy on account of their services in 
breaching the Spanish claim to colonial monopoly of the New 


World. Mr. Gosse, in his very complete and well-balanced - 


History of Piracy, makes it clear that the toleration of piracy 
is only a temporary phase of the growth of sea power; it flour- 
ishes in inverse ratio to the effective exercise of control over the 
‘seas by civilised states. Thus the golden age of piracy is to be 
looked for during that long period of the Middle Ages when 
navigation was in a backward state, and no one power was in a 
position to police the Mediterranean effectively. Then was the 
time when the Barbarossas, Dragut, and their successors were 
able to establish on an economic basis of slavery communities 
strong enough to play the part of a minor European Power, 
helpful at all times to the Turk and occasionally sought in 
alliance by the Christian. The other period of piratical efflores- 
cence—the seventeenth century—is better known to us because 
it is distinguished by the number of British professors of the 
piratical art. The borderline between respectable and piratical 
navigation was thin; unemployment provided easy means of 
recruiting pirate crews; and the practice of civilised governments 
legalising piracy during war-time—under the title of privateer- 
ing—made it more difficult to distinguish the law-abiding from 
the law-breaking. Mr. Gosse has, as might be expected, many 
thrilling stories to tell us in his history; we might pick out as 
most’ notable the famous assault of the Barbary pirates on 


“Malta in 1565, the battle of Lepanto in 1572, Morgan’s raid on 


Panama a hundred years later. the exploits of the women 


such difficulties with great skill. The Marvels of Moder 


_ever, Dr. Clarke falls into the trap which lies waiting for th 
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in the early part of the nineteenth century. It is not generally 
realised that piracy has only vanished from the high seas within 
the memory of man; the last American slaver was hanged it 
1862, and the last ‘blackbirder’, Bully Hayes, haunted 
South Seas at a still later date. ‘There is no doubt’, says Mr 
Gosse, ‘that the type of man who once turned to piracy stk 
exists, but is compelled to find other channels for his talents’ 
Mostly, he seems to have turned his attention to land banditry 
again, while the air has not yet been sufficiently opened up t 
afford the pirate new scope. a 


Rationalist Evaluations and the True Direction of 
Civilisation. By A. Verney. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6¢ 


Mr. Austén Verney is of those who find it relatively easy to stan¢ 
onthe shoulders of Plato and Aristotle; and supporting himself by 
Sir Arthur Keith and Bishop Barnes he proceeds with a feeling 
of substantial security to set forth the essentials of the rationalis 
position in terms of the Science versus Religion controversy, 
Some of his. controversial points he makes well: but he almosi 
wholly overlooks. the service of Christianity to civilisation; 
though curiously enough, as soon as he leaves the domain ©: 
purely religious considerations and passes to his political faith 
he professes his fundamental belief in all action that conduce 
to ‘the expansion of living’; as though Christ had not taught th 
principle of ‘living more abundantly’. Concentrated as the 
now are on problems of cash and credit and the material brea¢ 
of life, politics today have largely the temper of practical realis 
expediency: Mr. Verney takes us back to Victorian Liberalism 
with its element of religious feeling and strong moral conviction 
In this mood he surveys England, Europe, and the wide work 
in their post-war turmoil: much of his survey is sound enough 
some indeed is stimulating as, for example, his declared prefer 
ence for the struggling German Republic (he wrote before the 
von Papen regime) in contrast with the slaveries ruled by Stalit 
and Mussolini. The principles of that Liberalism, he shows 
have still a place in political thought, still a field of application 
but as an effort to revive the Liberal faith this survey does ne 
meet the needs of today;.for, with all its appearance of breadth 
its basis in philosophy is really limited. Mr. Verney believe 
that a sufficient amount of political discussion will bring th 
whole world to adopt ‘the type of social order that alone cai 
give to individual life true worth and dignity on earth’. He 
Striving to persuade the world to a uniform outlook and exis: 
tence: not realising that it is the monotony of the Englis! 
outlook from the Arctic to the Tropics and from the Atlanti 
to the Pacific that drives cultured America to Europe in orde 
to see and feel the flavour of varied civilisations. He pines 2 

finality—‘final excellence in the art and mystery of living’ 
he finds ‘the path to Utopia’: he attempts to bring Heaven f 
Earth; but it is a Victorian Heaven with a yearning for th 
permanently restful waters of a safe haven, and a constitution 
ally appointed, if somewhat aloof, Harbour Master; he has ne 
in his heart and mind accepted the most striking philosophics 
conception of his own generation—the idea of a world, a ut 
verse, of unceasing change, with its implication for huma 
beings of unceasing effort and eternal vigilance. .. 


The Marvels of Modern Chemistry 

By Beverley L. Clarke. Harpers. 12s. 6d. 
The A.B.C. of Chemistry. By J. G. Crowther 
Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. ae 


Some scientific men are inclined to frown upon books of popu 
science. This point of view is one less widespread, perhap 
than it was formerly, but however this may be, it does not alte 
the fact that the protests are in vain. The public is interested i 
science, and popular expositions are increasingly in demand 
Many pitfalls await the scientific man who writes popula 
science. ‘There is nothing more difficult than to explain in non 
technical language. Scientific jargon, like algebra, is not designe: 
to confuse but to simplify and to provide a shorthand very con 
venient for the initiated. Having got accustomed to it, the p 
fessional scientist is liable to find himself inarticulate when de 
prived of this medium of expression. These two books avoii 


Chemistry includes a section on theoretical chemistry in whic 
fundamentals are explained with admirable clearness. Th 
chapter on Physical Chemistry is particularly good and shoul 
give the ordinary reader an elementary grounding in-the funds 
mental facts of a branch of science which is rather difficult fe 
the layman to follow. The other two sections on inorganic an 
organic chemistry are also lucidly written. Occasionally, how 
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rofessional chemist. He describes with great clearness the 
ifference between the aldose and the ketose types of sugar, but 
h page 312 he speaks of the identification of a sugar from its: 
sazone, without clearly explaining its significance. But’ the 
ict that in a volume of more than 350 pages this is perhaps 
1c only paragraph which the layman might not be able to 
dllow is evidence of how admirably this book fulfils its aims. 

Mr. Crowther’s A.B.C. of Chemistry, while less ambitious a 
ork, also_ satisfactorily achieves its aim. Chapter XXI, on 
yhemical Theory, is amonz the best in the book, and it might 
ell have appearéd rather earlier in the book. The chapters on 
itamins and hormones are also welcome, and as far as they go, 
ive the reader a clear and accurate idea of the modern views 
garding these substances. It might perhaps be suggested that 
1e chap‘e:s are too brief, and give an account not sufficiently : 
etailed of such important matters as the chemistry of the soil, 
apturing nitrogen and coal and tar; but a book of this size 
nd price must necessarily be brief. The photographs which 
ppear in The Marvels of Modern Chemistry are unusually good, 
nd the A.B.C. of Chemistry contains many good diagrams. 


_ The Oxford Companion to English Literature 
. Compiled by Sir Paul Harvey 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 


aced with some 900 pages, containing in all about 9,000 
mtries ranging in length from two or three lines to several 
undred_ words, the reviewer stands aghast at such industry 
nd erudition, such catholicity of scope. Literature has here. 
een interpreted as more or less synonymous with life, with 
he result that Brewer is out-Brewered, and the crossword- 
takers Torquemada (g.v.), fanus (g.v.) and Doggerel (q.v.) are 
ft looking at their clues with a wild surmise. Sipping at random, 
re find Bristol Milk Sherry with Macaulay’s allusion to it: 
dincing Lane, the home of tea, taking its name from some nuns, 
resumably on the ‘/ucus a non lucendo’ principle: the fact that 
iddison used one of the four initials C L I O for signing all 
is papers in the Spectator: The Lady and the Tiger, a famous 
hort story of 1882: Cro Magnon man: Lamachus, the Athenian 
eneral: the army of the Potomac: Vicisti Galilee: Prussian 
ue: Twickenham, which ‘now has a famous Rugby football 
round’: and Wat Tyler,‘the subject of a drama by Southey’. 
ndividual works are described in some detail and the plots or 
rguments given; for instance, Pride and Prejudice has acolumn, 
7anity Fair even more. Sometimes the principle of selection is 
ot obvious; e.g., the inclusion of Adelina Patti, but not of 
ir Edward Elgar; of Innisfail but not Innisfree; and there are 
ome minor inaccuracies. But with the usual Oxford standard of 
rinting and binding and the comprehensiveness and variety 
F the text, the book is a great achievement, both intrinsically 
nd for the, by present standards, extremely low price. 


Retailing and the Public. By Lawrence E. Neal 
‘ Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Thy do we patronise different shops and types of shops? As 
pnsumers, our final choice, however determined, is decisive 
sr retail organisation. That we are irrational in this matter as 
1 most things must be conceded, but not perhaps as irrational 
; this book would imply. If we require handy shopping centres 
nd if we accept the widest range of choice of commodities, 
mg-term credit, long-distance delivery, and amenities of all 
inds, we have to pay for these ‘services’. This book questions 
thether, if we recognised the cost of these services, we would 
ot decide to have less of them and exchange them for lower 
tices. Agreed, but the initiative is with the retailer and not with 
we public. We are always being told that trade and industry 
ould reduce their costs if only the consumer would reform his 
abits, and most ideas and schemes of planning are, consciously 
* unconsciously, based on the compulsory reformation of the 
snsumer in this respect. Mr. Ford once said that the motorist 
suld select any colour for his car provided it was black. No 
pubt, for example, if customers planned or were made to plan 
weir shopping hours, if ‘the peaks and valleys of shopping 
suld be levelled somewhat’, the cost of retailing could be 
seduced. Then why not anticipate the reduction in costs, 
fer a corresponding discount to people who shop in the slack 
urs, and so afford the publica practical demonstration of the 
sst of its apparently irrational behaviour? If the public responds 
the inducement, well and good; if it does not, then efficient 
tailing will consist in-service adapted to ‘peak and. valley 
cepping hours. i 
‘This conception of efficiency clearly emerges from the 
‘cellent description given by Mr. Neal of the various types. of 
tail establishments. According to him the fixed price chain- 
ore dispenses with the more expensive merchandise which is at 
ace more sensitive to both price and style fluctuation, it 
andardises the architecture and lay-out of its shops—every- 
‘ing in- the shape of decorative appeal is sacrificed to bare 
Hiciency and low cost—and advertising 1s almost eliminated. * 
His means that instead of instructing the public that if it would 
spense with certain amenities prices could be reduced, acute 
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business men have curtailed amenities, reduced prices, and by 
such peaceful persuasion have induced the public to reformu- 
: economic problems re- 
solve themselves into a matter of price. Similarly when Mr. Neal 
draws attention to the seeming redundancy of retail establish- 
ments, this may be merely a reflection of the public desire for 
convenient and handy service, but it may be due to a faulty 
price policy in retailing. If the more efficient shop cannot pass on 


its efficiency in the form of lower prices—and_ this is what hap- 


pens when a price maintenance policy is acquiesced in—then _ 
the chief method of eliminating the inefficient shop is discarded. 


The acute observation of Mr. Neal seems to have overlooked 
this and other aspects of efficiency 


Ten Years of Industrial Psychology 
By H. J. Welch and C. S. Myers. Pitman. 6s. 
Industrial Psychology in Practice 
By H. J. Welch and G. H. Miles. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


These two books may well be considered together since the first. 


gives an account of the formation and development of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and the second 
gives a description of its work. The scope of this book-is not 
limited, however, and there are many references to investi- 
gations made by Continental and European bodies. 

' Future generations will look back, just as we do today, at the 
centuries which have passed before them, and their outstanding 
achievements will be summed up in a few—a very few—words. 
How will they speak of the twentieth century? Most of us 
suppose that they will refer to the intensive pursuit of mechanical 
efficiency, the ingenuity of mechanical invention and the 
harnessing of the physical sciences. Any suggestion that these 
will be regarded as other than important developments would be 
foolish. We are only too conscious of the fact that the labour- 
saving devices introduced for mass-production purposes seem 
to have put a not inconsiderable proportion of the population 
permanently out of work. The mechanical revolution charac- 
terised, however, the nineteenth century. It still plunges 
impetuously and blindly ahead in its progress. But during the 
last few decades the observant few have noticed the start of a new 
revolution—the Psychological Revolution. It is at present in its 
very early stages, but so, of course, is the century itself. Man at 
last, after many centuries of endeavour, is beginning to under- 
stand himself. That is to be the most important feature of the 
twentieth century. The purpose of these books on industrial 
psychology is stated to be the encouragement of public interest 
in the human side of management. It is an odd reflection that 
we are only just beginning to realise that the worker is not a 
mechanical unit in production—that it is a mistake on the part of 
employers to treat him as such, not only because of the effect 
upon his well-being but also by reason of the effect upon his 
productive efficiency. It is an enlightening moment when we 
grasp the fact that men can do more work in eight hours than 
they can in ten, 


. 


One of.the points brought out in these books, the importance 


of vocational testing, has been made familiar to British listeners’ 


by Professor Cyril Burt. But there are many others—for 
instance, the reduction of fatigue, the improvement of environ- 
mental conditions, the ‘elimination of accidents and the intro-< 
duction of better methods of work. . 


Modes and Manners. By Max von Boehn 
Vols. I and Hi. Harrap. 21s. net each 


A history of costume and fashion gains greatly in usefulness and 
interest if set, as Herr von Boehn has set these three volumes, 
against a background of social and domestic life, religious and 
economic movements, and the growth of art and civilisation 
generally. Modes and Manners, in the author’s words, ‘attempts 
to describe the fashions and social manners current among the 
better class of European peoples from the period of the early 


Middle Ages’. The first volume extends from the decline of the . 


Ancient World to the Renaissance, the second covers the 


sixteenth century. Though the range of the subject is European, 


Germany naturally holds the centre place in the description, 
and though he arranges his material somewhat loosely, the 
author contrives to bring out many of the most important 
factors underlying German history—for instance, the length 
of the struggle between Roman law and Teutonic law before 
the former prevailed, and the disintegrating effect of the 
Reformation upon German nationalism. The subject of costume, 
too, is interpreted widely, so as to allow discussions of health, 
personal habits, luxury, morals, and amusements to be 
included. But a work of this kind, however good the text may 
be—and no one can read Herr von Boehn without adding all 
kinds of useful detail to his knowledge of European history— 
depends primarily for its success upon its pictures. These; 
again, come mainly from German sources, and are arranged in 
chronological order: they illustrate the history of costume rather 
than of social life, and therefore consist predominantly of 


portraits. Each volume contains about a score of very fine 


coloured: plates. 
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O EPITAPH relates the decline and fall of a journalist. 

It is a grim, urgent story, written always with sincerity 

and now and again with a hard pessimism that is truly 
impressive. It is inclined to preach: it unfolds the desire 

of the human heart for unpermitted happiness, it declares the 
transient joy and satisfaction that a fractured commandment 
may distil, and then, with the certainty of a morality play, it avers 
that the wages of sin is death. It is, perhaps, a tract for the times. 
Now this interpretation of Mr. Postgate’s novel, though to a 
cursory glance it may not seem like a recommendation, is cer- 
tainly not intended for depreciation. A tract, if it is well done, 
can be uncommonly good reading. It has the strength of being 
splinted by a definite point of view, and an occasional stiffness 
of opinion is not unwelcome among the invertebrate hosts of 


contemporary fiction. Mr. Postgate, moreover, has dressed his 


tract in cunning garments. He is so interested in food that he 
describes the meals of his characters—their viaticum on the 
downward path—with considerable detail, and sometimes even 
includes a recipe. Their primrose dalliance is done with enthu- 
siasm, and with a very fair-minded appreciation of the pleasures 
that precede the punishment of sin. He writes about a newspaper 
office with apparently first-hand knowledge, and depicts a Fleet 
Street sub-editors’ room that should please everybody whose 
taste has not been hopelessly ruined by the over-seasoning of the 
cinema, And when Felix, the declining journalist, goes as special 
correspondent to a Midland town to observe and describe a 
transport workers’ strike, Mr. Postgate rises to the top of his 
strength and makes of this struggle between incompatible forces, 
between stupid capital and pig-headed labour, a most moving 


. interlude. That feeling should rise to a peak in what is, after all, 


only an interlude in the story, is a technical fault—the strike has 
really only a minor and passing influence on Felix’s character— 
but one can readily excuse a fault that gave birth to such strong 
and lively chapters. There is, indeed, a welcome strength 
throughout the novel, and Mr. Postgate’s pessimism has a far 
more robust look than much optimism that bubbles loudly to 
happy-ever-after in the last chapter. No Epitaph has done a 
great deal to reinforce my previous admiration of the tract as a 
literary form. 

’ There are people who find a peculiar delight in any novel 


_ about a boarding-house, and though hardly sharing that enthu- 


siasm, I recognise the benefits to be derived—chiefly by the 
author—from so circumscribed a stage. But a boarding-house, 
clamped between the cold stone shoulders of its neighbours, is 
depressingly immobile, while a train, at any rate a train so mag- 


- mificent-as the Orient Express, while retaining the boarding- 


house advantage of a limited stage, has also the benefit of move- 


ment, and racing from Ostend to Cologne, Vienna, Belgrade and 
Stamboul, may assist in carrying the-story with it at its own 
impressive pace. This certainly happens in the case of Stamboul 
Yrain. The pace of Mr. Graham Greene’s new novel is swift and 


~ compelling—but do not think that quality is sacrificed for speed. 


It thrills like any thriller, but the thrills come from character 
rather than from incident, and the narrative. always embodies 


_ such engaging qualities as cynicism at the proper time, sympathy 


in the proper place, descriptive virtues when such are desirable, 
and a pervading irony that excites one’s warmest admiration. 
Mr. Greene is not only a very good story-teller, but he has a very 
good story. to tell. It is so good that I do not propose to say 
anything about it, and that out of no disinclination to relate the 
sequence of events, but simply from-an altruistic reluctance to 


- impair your enjoyment in making the discovery for yourselves. 


But it will do no harm to say that the most important passenger 
on the:train, an old Communist agitator, is a small masterpiece of 
characterisation; that the burglar is almost as good; that the 
chorus-girl, the Jew, and the woman journalist, though far from 
being original creations, are re-created in attractive vitality; and 
that the dénvuement in Constantinople is in the true spirit of 
comedy—not comedy that promotes abdominal laughter, but 
the comedy of impartial criticism. 

Miss Starke’s autobiographical story called Touch and Go— 
a description of her adventures while hitch-hiking across 
America—was remarkable for its unveiling of a country more 
pleasing than its politicians would have us believe, and also 
for the revelation of her own character, with its unusually 
daring quality, its curious sensitivity, and its most uncommon 
vitality. Now Miss Starke has written a novel, and from what I 
remember. of Touch and Go it seems probable that Second 
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New Novels 
No Epitaph. By Raymond Postgate. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Stamboul Train. By Graham Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Second Sister. By Barbara Starke. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Dago Red. By John Ressich. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
London is a Fine Town. By R. C. Woodthorpe. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by ERIC LINKLATER 


am Vix 


Pa 


Sister is also to some extent autobiographical. At any.rate, the 
heroine is precisely the same attractive sort of person as the 
Miss Starke who blazed such a charming and ingenuous trail 
across the American continent some little time ago, But we are — 
no longer taken only to prairies and mountains. The scene ~ 
shifts to New York, and the difficulties besetting a business girl ~ 
in the metropolis appear to be much more distressing than — 
those that afflict a wanderer in the great open spaces. The care- 
free all-welcoming air of the former book is now touched by a ~ 
certain grimness, and though the heroine is undefeated by 
circumstance she is not unscarred. But despite her less friendly ~ 
surroundings, Miss Starke retains a fresh woodland vision and ~ 
direct attack that give her writing a very agreeable and indi- 
vidual quality. : 
Dago Red is a generous collection of short stories by an_ 
author who, disdainful of art-and-crafty methods, chooses a 
comfortable informality in which to do his tale-spinning. 
Some of the stories are informed by the genial humour of the 
bar-parlour, others reach far afield to the glamour of the San — 
Francisco. waterfront in the good days before the fire razed that ~ 
romantic city and let it be rebuilt on more respectable founda- — 
tions. A story from Newmarket jostles another from the South 
Seas. And Mr. Ressich tells them all with the same easy familiar- — 
ity, without straining for effect, but relying on sound anecdotal ~ 
matter. I tried the sortes Virgiliane on this book, and first 
picked a racing paragraph: . 2 
Well, they starts. A nice big field, and goes like a troop o” cavalry 4 
for bit. Then three or four of ’em comes away by themselves, Attic™ 
Vase in front all the time in the middle. Just as they come to the run 
in we sees young Gooper with his whip up, fannin’ Attic Vase, and I~ 
sees old Joe smile confident to himself, as he reflecks that that there 
ship one 0’ these times is going to come down whack. And it does. 
And what happens? What happens? Lummy, that there horse shoots 
out by hisself like a scalded cat! ‘ F 


—which, as it happened, was not a desirable nor an expected ~ 
vier race Then I struck again and brought this to the 
surface: a 


She was one of these rake-masted fliers with a low freeboard and a ~ 
great up-thrusting jib-boom—the sort of thing you would imagine 
Paul Jones sailing in. Right aft of the Fiery Cross was a modern triple- — 
expansion tramp, and I’ll be damned if moored ahead of her there © 
wasn’t a castle-pooped Chinese junk. That old scow stank like a wet 
dog and must have been registered at Foochow when Noah caulked — 
the seams of the Ark. 


If such variety as this allures you, and if you do not insist 
upon the condiments of art-and-craftiness with all your literary 
meals, then Dago Red should please you very well indeed. = 

_ Mr. Woodthorpe’s novel might have been produced. by a 
liaison between Baedeker and a fairy godmother. He tells the 
story of a young man from the country who, taking a brief 
holiday in London, is charged with the duty of finding a young ~ 
woman who had disappeared some ten or a dozen years earlier, 
and succeeds not only in finding her—she providentially 
appeared from South America in an aeroplane—but also in 
winning for himself a wife of proper comeliness, though unhap- 
pily of no fortune. The young man’s peregrinations take him 
to many interesting places, and as Mr. Woodthorpe is a pleasing 
commentator and a humorous observer, we accompany him 
happily enough from the Law Courts to Whitehall, from the 
Zoo to Limehouse and the tavern lately ruled by the lamented | 
Charlie Brown. We visit a popular tea-room—with music—and_ 
we inspect a luxurious hotel. And whenever Baedeker wearies, 
the fairy godmother appears—and one feels that if this sort of 
thing could be arranged to accompany every excursion ticket 
to London, the railway companies would be a great deal more 
prosperous than they are. 


= 


A sign of the growing interest which is taken today in the 
educational possibilities of the film is the announcement by the 
Western Electric Company, Limited, that they have set up a 
consulting service in connection with industrial and educational 
films. This service is described in a pamphlet entitled Films nm 
Industry and Education, in which an outline is given of the way 
in which such films should be produced, prepared, and distri< | 
wae bats offered by the company’s industrial and 
educational department are comparable with those which an 
architect offers to his client and the builder. __ ind 4 ie 
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Books from Broadcasting 


or the benefit of readers, we have drawn up the following list of books (still in print) founded on broadcast talks and other 


- material in the programmes, or compiled from contributions to Tue ListENER, THE RADIO TIMES and WorLD-RADIO 


olitics and Foreign Affairs 

aw, Ethics and Legislation. By Lord Hewart of Bury. B.B.C. ts. 

Lifter Democracy. By H. G. Wells. Watts. 7s. 6d.” - 

he New Russia. By H. R. Knickerbocker, Sir John Russell, 
Sir Bernard Pares, Dr. Margaret S. Miller, B. Mouat-Jones, 
nae Talbot, Frank Owen, and H. G. Wells. Faber. 

3S. . . . ; 

P20 Broadcast Talks on India. By Sir John Simon. Faber. 1s. 

"he Modern State. By Leonard Woolf, Lord Eustace Percy, 

Mrs. Sidney Webb, Professor W.G. S. Adams and Sir Arthur 

_ Salter. (In preparation.) Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ur. Neighbours: Today and’ Yesterday. By S. K. Ratcliffe, 
G. Harrison Brown, E. L. Woodward and another. (In pre- 

_paration). Howe. Probably 7s. 6d. - 

The Facts Behind the Crisis. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Oxford 


¢ 


_ University Press. Is. 
scotland in Quest of Her Youth. Edited by David Cleghorn 
'Thomson, Oliver‘and Boyd. 5s.-- 


Sconomics and Sociology . 
Monetary Policy. By the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna. B.B:C. rs. 
Jauses and Cures of Unemployment. By Sir William H. Beveridge. 
Longmans. 2s.6d. - 
Yrade Depression and the Way Out. By R. G. Hawtrey. Long- 
“mans. 2s. 6d. 
msurance Saving and Spending. By Sir William Schooling. 
Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. — 
Ghanges in Family Life. By Sir William Beveridge, Mrs. J. L. 
: Adamson, Eleanor Barton, Dr. Hugh Dalton and Morris 
Ginsberg. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
others and Families. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Benn. 3s. 6d. 


distory 
The Parliamentary Union of England and Scotland 1707. By 
« G. M. Trevelyan. B.B.C. Is. 
i Medieval Scene. By G. G. Coulton. Cambridge University 
_ Press. 5s. 
gurope Throughout the Ages—From the Coming of the Greeks to 
_-the End of the Middle Ages. By N. H. Baynes and Eileen 
“Power. Routledge. éd. ’ 
Zurope Throughout the Ages—Modern. By D. C. Somervell. 
‘Routledge. 6d. 
land in Transition. By M.D. George. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
Zpisodes in the History of England. by Arthur A. J. Ireland. 
- Longmans. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 
Zveryday Life in Old Scotland. By 1. F. Grant. Allen and 
' Unwin. 7s. 6d. (or three parts, 2s. 6d. each). , 
Boys and Girls of History. By Eileen and Rhoda Power. Cam- 
_ bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. (or in two parts for schools, 
| 2s. 6d. each). ‘ : 
lore Boys and Girls of History. By Eileen and Rhoda Power. 
_ Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. (or in two parts for 
schools, 2s. 6d. each). 


Leligion and Philosophy 

Science and Religion. By Julian Huxley, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, 
J. S. Haldane, The Bishop of Birmingham, B. Malinowski, 

| Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Canon B. H. Streeter, Rev. C. W. 
_O’Hara, Sir Arthur S. Eddington, S. Alexander, Dean Inge 

and L. P. Jacks. Howe. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 

Yoints of View. By G. Lowes Dickinson, Dean Inge, H. G. 

Wells, J. B. S. Haidane, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Walford Davies. 
Edited by G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

More Points of View. By the Archbishop of York, Viscount Grey 

_of Fallodon, Sir James Jeans, Dame Ethel Smyth, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Hilaire Belloc. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. es 

tther and Reality. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Ss. 6d. <=. 

*reedom in the Modern World. By John Macmurray. Faber. 6s. 

"he Modern Dilemma. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 

tn Introduction to Philosophy. By Leonard Russell. Longmans. 
Is. and 2s. ; 

ssychology and Religion. By Rev. E. S. Waterhouse. Elkin 

Mathews. 2s. 6d. : 

Fhe Beginnings of Christian Theology. By Canon J. K. Mozley. 

Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

vlitics and Society in the Old Testament. By Rev. S. C. Car- 

-penter. Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d: j 

the Bible and its Background. By C. H. Dodd. Allen and Unwin. 

. 2s. 6d. % 
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Christ in the Changing. World. By Canon Guy Rogers, Rev. 
Nathaniel Micklem, Most Rev. Alban Goodier, Rev. E. S. 
Waterhouse, Dr. T..R. Glover and Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1s.. ; 

The Wounded World. By Father C. C. Martindale. Sheed and 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 

What are Saints? By Father C, C. Martindale. Sheed arid Ward. 
Is. and 2s. 6d. ar} 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields_ Calling. By Rev. A. H. Gray, Rev. 
F. A. Iremonger, L. P. Jacks, Rev. W. P. G. MacCormick, 
Rev. C. H. Ritchie, Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Rev. G. A. 
Studdart-Kennedy. Athenzum Press. 3s. 6d.’ 

Christ’s Message to Us Today. By Rev. W: P. G. MacCormick. 
Longmans. 2s. Bie : 

The Inside of Life. By. Evelyn Underhill. Mowbray. 3d. 

Teach us to Pray. By Rev. Eric G. Southam. Mowbray. 2s. 

A Plain Man Looks at Life. By Rev. W. H. Elliott. Mowbray. 
2s. and 3s. 6d. 

The Seamy Side of Life. By Rev. W. H. Elliott. Mowbray. 2s. 

The Sunny Side of Life. By Rev. W. H. Elliott. Mowbray. 2s. 

Temptation in the Twentieth Century. By Rev. W. H: Elliott. 
Mowbray. 2s. : a 

God and the Listener. By Hugh Redwood. Hodder and Stough- 


ton. od. 
What 1s God Like? By the Bishop of Winchester. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. and 2s. 6d. i 
Healing Wings. By E. R. Appleton. Mowbray. 2s. 
The Search for God. By E. R. Appleton. Mowbray. 2s. 
Corn in Egypt. By E. R. Appleton. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


Psychology 


The Psychology of Clothes. By J. C. Flugel. Hogarth Press. 21s. 

Voice Oe Personality. By T. H. Pear. Chapman and Hall. 
tos. 6d. 

The Art of Study. By T. H. Pear. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

What Your Handwriting Shows. By Robert Saudek. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. 


Art and Music 


Whither Painting? By Sir William Rothenstein. B.B.C. 1s. 
The Meaning of Art. By Herbert Read. Faber. 3s. 6d. \ 
A Mimature History of European Art. By R. H. Wilenski. 
Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. ee 
Purpose and Admiration. By J. E. Barton. Christophers. 9s. and 
ros. 6d. ; 
A Miniature History of Music. By Percy Scholes. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. and 1s. 6d. : ree} 
A Miniature History of Opera. By Percy Scholes. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. and 1s. 6d. a 
The Men Behind the Music. By Filson Young, H. N. Brailsford, 
Richard Church, Winifred Holtby, J. C. Squire, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, J. W. N. Sullivan and others. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 
Promenade. By Wilfrid Rooke Ley. Methuen. 6s. } 
The ‘Radio Times’ Dictionary of Musical Terms. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Is. 


Language, Literature and Drama 


Broadcast English. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 
English Composition—A Systematic Course. By A. Turnbull. 
(In preparation.) Chambers. : : 
Eight Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 6d. é : 
Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. By M.R. Ridley. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon. Arnold. 2s. 6d.° 
Sir Walter Scott. By H. J.C. Grierson. Oliver and Boyd: 3s. 6d. 
Some Books I Like. By S. P. B. Mais. Richards Press. 3s. 6d. 
The Broadcast Anthology. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. ae 
Perlen Deutscher Dichtung. By Otto Siepmann. Macmillan. 
s. 6d. 
How to Write Broadcast Plays (with three examples). By Val 
Gielgud. Hurst and Blackett. 2s. 6d. : 
Five Radio Plays. By L. du Garde Peach. Newnes. 3s. 6d. 
Learn to Write for Broadcasting. By Claude Hulbert. Dennis 
Archer..2s. 6d. 

Squirrel’s Cage and two other Microphone Plays. By Tyrone 
Guthrie. Cobden Sanderson. 3s. 6d. ; 

The Spider’s Palace. By Richard Hughes. Chatto and Windus. 


6s. ; 
Hullo Playgoers. By Archibald Hodder. Cecil Palmer, 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure 

Escapers All. By Harry Beaumont, H. A. Cartwright, Hugh 
iB acht, A. J. Evans, Duncan Grinnell-Milne, J. kL. Hardy, 
M. C. C. Harrison, E. H. Jones, Heinz H. E. Justus, E. H. 
Keeling, Hellmut von Micke, Ernest Pearce, Gunther 


ees 
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Pliischow, Hermann Tholens and Lawrence A. Wingfield. 
Edited by J. R. Ackerley. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Hazard. By Rear-Admiral E.R. G. R. Evans, G. W. T. 
Garrood, D. Joachim Breithaupt, H. G. Stoker, Weston 
Martyr, Harold Armstrong, Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., 


-P. C. Wren, H. St. John Philby, A. F. Tschiffely and Ernst. 


Hashagen. Bodley Head. 5s. 
Stories of Engineering Adventure. By Edward Cressy. Warne. 6s. 
This Unknown Island. By S. P. B. Mais. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Nature and the Countryside: 


The Common Earth. By E. L. Grant Watson. Dent. 53. 
A Book of Garden Animals. By Eric Fitch Daglish. Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. 


Birds of the Sea Shore. By H. J. Massingham. Werner Laurie. 


tos. 6d. 
Triumphs in Bird Life. By C. J. Patten. Watts. 7d. and‘1s. 
This Way to Arcady. By A. Bonnet Laird. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. 
My Part of the Country. By A. Bonnet Laird. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. 
One Minute a Day. By A. Bonnet Laird. Jenkins. 5s. 
Science 
Science and the Ghanging -World. By Bertrand Russell, Julian 
* Huxley, Aldous Huxley, Hilaire Belloc, J. B. S. Haldane, 
’ Sit Oliver Lodge, Sir Thomas Holland, John Baker, Hugh 
’.. Anson Fausset and H. Levy. Edited by Mary Adams. (In 
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the arm to catch the blood. The barbers gradually increased in 
skill until the trade of the barber-surgeon became recognised, 
and- Henry VIII granted a charter of incorporation to the 
Company of Barber-Surgeons. This made them an official 


body. The most famous of all the barber-surgeons was a 


Frenchman called Ambrose Paré, who lived just about this 
‘time. At that time new weapons of warfare were being invented, 
and so new forms of injury had to be treated, and there was 
‘always a war going on in some corner of Europe. Paré studied at 
the Hétel Dieu, and as soon as he got his degree as a barber- 
surgeon he went to the wars. I do not know how long he meant 
to stay at them, but he did in fact stay for thirty years. He was 
a great man, because he had nobody to teach him, he had to 
rely on what he saw for himself, and out of his own experience. 
he discovered a great many things that we know to be true today. 
He realised, for instance, that cleanliness was essential to a good 
surgical result, and his account of one case, ‘I dressed him, God 
healed him’, has become historic. He instituted a.rude system 
of nursing in the armies, and he was the inventor of the amputa- 
tion as we know it today: that is to say, instead of cutting off 
the leg in a circular manner and sawing through the bone and 
dipping the end of it in boiling oil and pitch, he cut flaps so that 
the tissues and the skin could be united over the end of the limb, 
and he stopped the bleeding by tying the main blood vessels 
with a ligature. He made only one mistake, and that was when 
he indulged in a prophecy. When he was sixty-five years old 
he said: ‘God is my witness and men are not ignorant of it, 
that I have laboured more than forty years to throw light on the 
art of surgery and bring it to perfection, and it may now be 
said without malice or offence that posterity will not be able to 
surpass us’. It is the fond delusion of every generation of surgery 
to believe that their art has arrived at such a pitch that it cannot 
go any further. 

However, let us get on. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Centuries it was first realised that a knowledge of the functions 
of the healthy body was essential to a knowledge of disease and 
its treatment. And those years are notable for the progress of 
the teaching of anatomy, which is a study of the human body; 
physiology, which is the study of the functions of that body; and 
pathology, which is the study of disease in that body. The giant 
of this epoch was John Hunter, who was surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. In actual fact he was no giant, because he stood only 
five feet two in his socks, but his brain more than made up for 
his lack of inches. He found surgery a haphazard business, and 
made it a science. He was the first comparative biologist—that 
is to say, he first taught us that much could be learnt about man 
from the study of animals, and he kept a private zoo at Earl’s 
Court, which was then a village about two miles out of London, 
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he found time to make a museum of 13,000-specimens which wa: 


‘brought on*by one of the many quarrels which he had with his 
colleagues. : 
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for this purpose. He was the first pathologist, that is to say, he 
first studied under the microscope diseased tissue which he hae 
remoyed in the course of his work as a surgeon, and so he was 
‘able to follow the course of a disease from its beginning to its 
end. He was an anatomist, a physician and-a surgeon all at the 
same time and all in the highest degree. Amid all these labo 


to become the nucleus of what is now the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. You cansay of him 
that he married science to surgery. He died in 1793 in the board 
room of St. George’s Hospital of a heart attack which was 


The great surgeons of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Robert Liston, James Syme, William Ferguson and Percival 
Pott, carried on his splendid tradition.. But the greatest stimu- 
lus given to surgery in this period was the discovery of 
anzsthetics, which robbed operations of one of the worst of 
their terrors. I will not harrow your feelings by quoting af 
hand account of an operation at that time. It is enough to 
that it is terrible reading, and even now makes the heart stand 
still. It is true that our ancestors uséd drugs like opium. Don’t 
you remember those lines in ‘Othello’ where Iago has made him 
jealous and says, “Not poppy nor mandragora nor all the 
poisonous syrops of the East, shall lull thee to that sweet sleep 
that thou owedst yesterday’. But they only partially dulled the 
senses. The patient was conscious of the horrors that were 
going on around him, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
‘discovery of anaesthetics is one of the greatest boons ever 
conferred on suffering humanity. The credit must be given 
to Dr. Morton, an American, who first used ether for this 
purpose, and kept a man unconscious long enough for a majo 
operation to be performed on him. ‘This was in 1846, and in the 
same year Robert Liston first used ether in this country at 
University College Hospital. The patient was a butler, and the 
operation was an amputation through the thigh. When the 
operation had been finished the patient came round and said te 
Liston, “When are you going to begin?’ and it was only then thai 
he realised how successful the anzsthetic had been. He ned 
to the students and said, ‘Gentlemen, this Yankee dodge. is 
going to beat mesmerism hollow’, and with that prophetic 
statement he ushered in the first of the two great revolutions in 
surgery. ‘The other, the conquest.of sepsis, was to follow close 
upon its heels. It was to be*the life work of Joseph Lister 
afterwards Lord Lister, the greatest man in the history o 
races aman “ai whom it may be said that he has saved mor 

ves and prevented more mise an any human bein : he 
ever inhabited this planet. Bear cto oe re va E 


